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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


This is an enlarged edition of the Islamic 
Cultural Studies. It includes three additional 
papers, two of which deal with Allama Iqbal. One 
of the two, entitled “ Humanism in Iqbal,” has a 
historical significance to the student of Iqbal. It 
was an address delivered by Dr. Syed Abdul Latif 
at the very first ‘ Iqbal Day ’ held in Hyderabad- 
Deccan a few months before the great poet-philoso- 
pher passed away. Its importance lies in the fact 
that it was the first attempt ever made to treat 
Iqbal as a humanist. It is important also for the 
reason that it was read and appreciated by Iqbal 
himself. The other paper on Iqbal is in the form 
of a review of the 'late Dr. Sachidananda Sinha’s 
voluminous work, Iqbal : The Poet and His Message^ 
in which a huge attempt was made to Liquidate 
Iqbal altogether. Dr. Latif has shown that the 
liquidation of Iqbal is not such an easy affair. This 
paper is a model of a review and offers to every 
student of Iqbal the caution and proprieties that 
one has to observe in any approach made to him. 

These fresh additions to the volume lend 
further support to Dr. Latif’s thesis maintained in 
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various ways that the culture of Islam embodies 
and displays in its process two fundamental laws of 
life, the one styled by him as the ‘Law of Movement 
in Life,’ the other as the ‘ Law of Unity in Life,’ 
the two operating together to express the Unity of 
God in the unity of man. 

The papers are all of a piece and emphasize 
that the supreme objective of Islam is to fulfil the 
Prophet’s vision of mankind developing into a 
veritable “fold every member of which shall be a 
shepherd unto every other and be accountable for 
its welfare.” 

The need jif the hour is to create this shepherd 
mind- among the nations of the world. That is 
the only way to peace,on earth. 
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THE MUSLIM CULTURE' 

The question has been raised and repeated' 
more than once : What is the Muslim Culture and 
where is it to be found in India ? There was a 
time when such a question could hardly have been 
even conceived. In academic circles, we used free- 
ly to talk of our own peculiar group cultures — ^the 
Hindu, the Muslim, the English and so forth — and 
take delight in recalling to mind our several achieve- 
ments in the past in the domain of arts, and 
sciences, and philosophy and life’s other expres- 
sions. There was no thought on the part of any 
one group of denying the heritage of another, al- 
though a scale of values was always applied by each 
for the sake of self-satisfaction^ The natural intel- 
lectual attitude is now being disturbed, and we are 
being asked, in the name of nationalism, to cease 
from caring for our individual cultures. Indeed, 
attempts are being made to treat the culture of 
the Musalmans in particular, as of no conse- 

1. From a lecture delivered in 1938 before the Muslim Culture 
Society, Hyderabad Deccan. 
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quence in our present state of modern civiliza- 
tion. Its very existence in any dynamic form 
at the present day is doubted and challenged^ 
causing a sort of Uneasiness among the Muslim 
intellectuals in every part of the country. 

On the face of it, the question is a simple one^ 
, , , and can be answered in a simple 

Muslim cultural ^ 

problem, not Straightforward manner from an 

Communaiism. intellectual plane. Unfortunately, 

however, as everybody knows, the question has 
been dictated by reasons not purely intellectual, 
dictated more to operate as a check against the 
Muslim desire to safeguard the interests of his cul- 
ture than to elicit information that may help us to 
understand and appraise its value to life* Not 
merely that: it has become part of the plan of 
those who have devised this question to cry down 
every answer to it as communalism. That is the 
situation now. An amusing situation ! You ask 
a question and you refuse to listen to a reply. Even 
when you give a hearing, you have learnt to say, 
you are not satisfied : it is all communalism. So, 
when I have to speak on this subject today, I feel a 
natural diffidence : for I do not wish to be mis- 
understood, much less to receive the self-same com- 
pliment for the trouble. I may tell you, I am not a 
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politician and cannot easily follow the jargon of 
politics. But I should believe that to explain a 
point of view or an attitude towards life, or to 
speak out the truth one has in order to dispel 
ignorance is not communalism. I should also be- 
Heve that to describe the culture of a people, to 
show how their mind or genius has manifested itself 
in their language and literature, in their arts and 
sciences, in their modes of thought and living, in 
their personal laws and social and economic order, 
and in their outlook on life, and to explain how 
these together give them a distinctive character of 
their own, is not communalism. Every culture 
is a living organism. Very often it proceeds 
from the life of a people only to reacton it and 
receive further volition, and it develops or decays 
with the life of the people who sustain it. In a 
few cases, it functions as a living idea, ^nd 
satisfies some spiritual law of life. It then 
reacts on humanity at large and introduces a har- 
mony in the clashing interests of class, colour and 
race. It has no partictdar habitation of its own, 
and gives its name to the place it travels and to the 
people who react to it. If the hands that hold it 
grow weak, it does not drop itself and disappear. It 
passes on to other hands and transfers its name to 
them. Thus it lives and moves on. We do not 
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judge it by the hands that tremble to hold it, but 
by the hands that have held it firmly or by the 
hands that stretch themselves out to give it a wel- 
come. Above all we judge it by its own inherent 
strength. Wisdom lies not in quarrelling with such 
a culture for the sake of any passing political end, 
but in utilizing it as a contributory force to the 
progress of humanity. It is of such a cultime 
that I propose to speak to you this evening.. And 
T should believe that to do so is not communal- 
ism. 

If you agree with me so far, my task will be 
greatly lightened; for then, I shall not, stand in 
need of analysing the political background to the 
question before us. I should, however, like to clear 
one or two points before I proceed further. 

The subject of the Muslim Culture is too vast 
to be discussed in a single lecture, and I must ex- 
plain to you how I should like to approach it so as 
to give you an idea as to what it is and where it is 
to be found in India. 

The mind of the Muslim has, in the course of 
history, expressed itself in every culture-field — in the 
field of action, of thought, and of creation. These 
are the three great fields in which all human activi- 
ty is distributed; and in each field, the Muslim has 
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made a mark for himself. In the field of action, he 
has evolved a particular type ef social and econo- 
mic order and polity influenced by a jurisprudence 
of his own worked out into a comprehensive law 
called the Shariyah. In the field of thought, his 
genius has laid the foundations of modern science 
and determined its subsequent course. And in the 
field of creation, what has he not done to enrich 
and beautify life by his spiritual energy expressing 
itself out in his literatures, his arts and his philo- 
sophy and religion. So, you see, it is a vast culture, 
every aspect of which is a great subject in itself. 
Like every other culture, especially in its social 
aspect, it has reacted, every now and then, to the 
influences of other cultures ; and this reaction is 
mostly visible in minor details, and is brought 
about by climatic conditions, exigencies of expan- 
sion and mixed living, and individual tastes and 
lapses. But the structure stands with all its out- 
lines permanently impressed on the life of the 
Musalmans. To question its existence, to ask what 
it is, and where it is to be found, is, to put it mildly, 
an intellectual self-deception. I should like to 
guard you against that. The Muslim Culture is 
here in India as in countries where the Musalmans 
predominate, and it is better frankly to recognize it, 
and see how it can be invited to help this country 
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to rise to the fullest growth of its political stature 
than to close one’s eyes to it. My object tonight is 
to emphasize that this culture of the Musalmans is 
still alive, and has the vitality to promote that 
end. 

I do not propose to make a survey of the 
different fields in which this culture has expressed 
itself in the course of history ; for that will he a 
mere pedantic effort, and will be wearisome to you. 
On the other hand, I shall invite you to feel the 
soul that has worked in all the branches of the 
Muslim life and holds together the entire body of 
his culture. In other words, I should like you to 
consider the basis on which this culture rests. If 
that basis is properly appreciated, I daresay, the' 
difficulty in understanding the cultural safeguards of 
the Indian Muslims may be greatly minimizcid. 

So far as 1 could see, the difficulty in a|;>[)reciat- 
Pandit Nehru’s jug the value of the MusHm Culture as 
examined. a means of political progress for India 
lies in the fact that those who question it seem to 
be obsessed by rather indifferent notions as to what 
it is that really constitutes culture. In the interests 
of my subject, I think, I should warn you against 
such notions. Let me quote from Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru for the sake of illustration. I have select- 
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*ed him for a very special reason. Living in the 
detached atmosphere of the Osmania University, I 
have quietly watched for years the career of many 
a public man in our country, and I fancy that he is 
one of our few men who can make or mar a great 
cause. There is so much of honest strength in him 
that it wi]l be a matter of genuine grief if his energy 
especially at a time such as this when he is holding 
a place of great trust and influence, if his energy is 
victimized by any incorrect or inadequate approach 
to the Muslim problem in India. He says : 

I have tried hard to understand what this 
'Muslim Culture' is, buc I confess that I have 
not succeeded. I find a tiny handiul of middle-class 
Muslims as well as Hindus m Northern India in- 
fluenced by the Persian lai.guage and traditions. And 
looking to the masses, the most obvious symbols of 
'Muslim Culture' seem to be a particular type of 
pyjamas, not too long and not too short, a particular 
way of shaving or clipping the moustache but allowing 
the beard to grow, and a lota with a special kind of 
spout, just as the corresponding Hindu customs are 
the wearing of dhoti, the possession of a topknot, and 
a lota of a different kind. As a matter ol tact, even 
these distinctions are largely urban and they tend to 
disappear. The Muslim peasantry ana industrial 
workers are hardly distinguishable from the Hindu. 
The Muslim intelligentsia seldom sports a beard, 
though Aligarh still fancies a red Turkish cap with a 
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fez (Turkish it is called, although Turkey will have 
none of it). Muslim women have taken to the sati 
and are emerging rather slowly from the purdah. My 
own tastes do not harmonize with some of those 
habits, and I do not fancy beards or moustaches or 
topknots, but I have no desire to impose my canons 
of taste on others, though I must confess, in regard to 
beards, that I rejoiced when Amanullah began to deal 
with them in summary tashion in Kabul/' 

Here in this passage yon find Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru trying to seek the manifestation of the Mus- 
lim mind and soul, which alone is culture, in his fez, 
and pyjamas, and beard. Is that the line of enquiry 
for a serious student ? Again, one may have his 
own prejudices. We all have a few. They are 
usually hindrances to right understanding. But 
when they are of a defiant, challenging variety, they 
vitiate the sense of perspective. 

In the same chapter of his autobiography from 
which I have just quoted, Mr. Nehru notices that 
Turkey has discarded religion, that Persia is looking 
back for pre-Islamic days for . her cultural inspira- 
tions and that even Egypt is going the same way 
and keeping her polities quite apart from religion.’ 
And so, on the strength of what he thinks to be a 
change in these countries, a change which, even like 
the Muslim culture in India, he has not been able 
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to understand, as I shall show later on, he proceeds 
to ask ; 

“ What of the Muslim nation and Muslim Culture ? 
Are they to be found in the future in Northern India 
rejoicing under the benign rule of the British ? ” 

And he himself answers : 

” This idea of a Muslim nation is the figment of 
a few imagination only, and but for the publicity 
given to it by the press, few people would have heard 
of it, and even if many people believed in it, it would 
still vanish at the touch of reality.” 

I am afraid this is rather an unkind and again 
an unscientific treatment of the subject. Suspicion 
is a dangerous instrument of argument. Very often 
it betrays an absence of a grasp of realities and 
increases misunderstanding. The desire for preserv- 
ing one’s own peculiarities of thought and living is 
a natural desire. Is it not possible to respect one’s 
own culture and yet, through the strength of 
character that that culture gives, contribute to 
the progress and prosperity of a common body- 
politic ? 

Let me proceed to yet another quotation, from 
Mr. Nehru, before I enter upon an analysis of the 
basis of Muslim Culture. The passage is from one 
of his recent writings. It will afford to you a very 
good example of mistaking the non-essentials for the 
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essentials and of the habit of refusing to see the 
wood for the trees. 

Nations may retain and will retain for a long time 
much that is peculiar to them — language, habits, 
ways of thought, etc. — but the machine age and 
science, with swift travel, constant supply ol world 
news, radio, cinema, etc., will make them more and 
more uniform. No one can fight against this inevi- 
table tendency, and only a world catastrophe which 
shatters modern civilization can really check it. There 
are certainly many differences between the traditional 
Hindu and Muslim philosophies of life. But these 
differences are hardly noticeable when both of them 
are compared to the modern scientific and industrial 
outlook on life ; for, between this latter and the former 
two, there is a vast gulf. real struggle today in 

India is not between Hindu Culture and Muslim 
Culture, but between these two and the conquering 
scientific culture of modern civilization. Thoi-e who 
are desirous of preserving ‘Muslim Culture, ' whatever 
that may be, need not worry about Hindu Culture, 
but should withstand the giant from the West. I 
have not doubt, personally, that all efforts, Hindu or 
Muslim, to oppose modern scientific and industrial 
civilization are doomed to failure and I shall watch 
this failure without regret. ” 

Here, Mr. ISTehru makes distinction between two 
sets of things* One there is, he says, which is 
peculiar to individual nations, such as language, 
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habits, ways of thought and philosophies of life ; and 
the other is that which may commonly affect one 
and all such as what the machine age may provide 
— swift travel, constant supply of world news, radio 
and cinema. In the opinion of Mr. Nehru, it is the 
latter group of things that mould the culture of a 
people, and it is here that he has made a fundamen- 
al lapse of judgment. He has merely confused one 
with the other. What he calls things peculiar to 
individual nations siich as language, habits and 
ways of thought — and there are many others — which 
jirincipally mark and determine the culture of one 
nation as distinguished from that of another. It is 
the ‘things peculiar’ to his own commimity that a 
Muslim is anxious to safeguard just in the same 
way as even great rcen like Mahatma Gandhi are 
endeavouring to preserve things peculiar to the 
Hindu Culture. As for the things born of the 
machine age, let everyone seriously put the question 
to himself whether he is prepared to give them the 
same position in life, viz., the cinema, the radio and 
the like. Obviously these are not the things which 
should form the inspiring forces in any national 
activity. They come in when they have to, and 
are replaced by other amenities of Hfe. To us they 
are mere impersonal forces just like electricity. No- 
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body can use it unless he knows how to regulate it. 
But a knowledge of this in itself is not the end. 
That itself is not a sign of civilizatibn. On the 
other hand, it is the purpose for which it is used or 
regulated, or the spirit behind the handling of it 
that is a determining factor in life. You can use 
electricity to work for happiness and comfort, or 
you can put it to destructive ends, as it is being 
done in Europe at this moment. The aim is the 
thing; and it is this aim, the nature of it or the 
outlook on life that makes the difference between 
the culture of one people and that of another. You 
can never evolve a tmiform world culture merely 
through the things of the science. Any uniformity 
that the machine can give you will only be in the 
externals of life, in mere superficialities. But that 
will not take hold of your soul, and will not denote 
a universal mind which alone can produce a world 
culture. And the universal mind is possible only 
when man has learnt to react from the very depths 
of his being to a rmiversal spiritual or moral law of 
life. Says Norman Bentwich, Weizmann Professor 
of the International Law of Peace at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem : 

" One of the profound political troubles of our age 
is what while modern science has multiplied human 
contacts and almost destroyed the old isolation of 
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time and space between several nations, little progress 
has been made in bringing international relations 
under the control of the moral law. The world is 
politically as well as economically interdependent; 
what happens today between, e.g., China and Japan 
profoundly affects the peoples and the States of 
Europe and America, And so long as the relations 
between countries are not controlled by moral princi- 
ples, and the nations do not hold faithfully to their 
solemn compacts, they threaten to ruin the peace 
of the world. The religions of the peoples which 
alike uphold certain moral principles and share the 
common ideal of justice and peace, offer the best 
foundation for that universal moral law which must 
be established if civilization is to stand. 

This is the truth which needs to be respected. 

You cannot build a stable national- 

Basic qualities , 

oi Muslim ism in this country merely on the 
Culture common things of the surface. The 
true seat of culture is the mind of man which 
manifests itself in every field of life’s activity. We 
have to determine what it is in its different cultural 
manifestations, and evolve a workable plan of co- 
ordination between them based on the universal 
moral law of tolerance. Such being the pressing 
need of the hour, let us be clear in our minds as to 
what we mean by the Muslim Culture. 

The Muslim Culture is neither Arabian nor 
Persian as Pandit Jawaharlal fancies it is. It is 
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neither racial nor national. It is, if 1 may so call 
it, Quranic. You may call it a religious culture if 
you like; but in the case of the Quranic culture 
there is no need for any one to fight shy of religion. 
The religion of the Quran is not a religion in the 
popular sense of the term. It does not thrive on 
mere contemplation. It is not monasticism; or 
asceticism : nor is it a bmidle of symbolic ceremo- 
nies conducted by a hereditary priesthood. It is 
not merely faith or belief. 

On the other hand, Islam is the name given fcO' 
Islam, as ^ Certain outlook on life, and the 
Social Creed Umrmt or community of Islam to 
a certain type of social order which that outlook 
brings into being or evolves. You may talk of this 
outlook on life, of this order of society with abso- 
lutely no reference to God, if you are so minded. 
But Islam will remain still Islam in its social bear- 
ing which will even then mean the path of peace, 
a way of life, just as Communism, Socialism, Nazism 
or Fascism. These several ways of living are but. 
attempts to regulate human energy towards certain 
ideals or definite aims. I can conceive of persons 
who have a genuine dislike for religions of every 
description which postulate a life after death. In 
their case, the absence of any definite creed is itself 
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a creed for them. For lack of a better term people 
designate their attitude as materialism. One or 
other of these several ways, everyone follows. 
Sometimes, the path is prescribed for him through 
birth ; sometimes he himself makes a selection, A 
student of comparative ways of living may strike 
the balance between one and another, and adjudi- 
cate superiority. But for a sincere follower, an 
active pursuit is what primarily matters. So, I 
fancy, is the case with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
when he says he believes in Socialism. So must it 
be with a Muslim when he says he believes in Islam. 
As a Muslim he believes in a path of life, in an 
order of society called Quranic or Islamic. You 
cannot force him to forget himself or give up his 
creed in matters of social relationships or politics. 
If by chance the creeds of the two cover some com- 
mon ground or do not create a direct conflict, co- 
operation along certain lines is possible. But where 
the outlooks differ from each other in fundamentals, 
no amount of facile argument or sophistry, even in 
the name of patriotism, will be of much avail. For, 
patriotism will be invoked by both, and mterpreted 
in terms of their particular creeds. That is the 
situation that has- arisen between the Musalmans 
and the majority section of the people of this 
country. And it is surely part of statesmanship to 
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welcome a dispassionate analysis of the differences 
in outlook between the two great communities, and 
see on what basis true co-operation should be 
possible. To talk of differences honestly, I think, is 
the first step towards unity. It may be a paradox, 
but it has to be faced. 

As I haTe pointed out already, Islam is a creed 
Cuitare of which aims to evolve and maintain a 
movement and social Older laying its supreme em- 
phasis on two fundamental truths of 
life — one, which I may call, movement in life, the 
other, unity in life , — both pointing to a programme 
of action which goes by the name of Shariyah. 
You may as well call this Shariyah, an ‘Act’ of 
Islam., Within the framework of this Act, this 
programme, — its boundaries — a Muslim has to live 
and work. These boundaries are really not narrow, 
as in our present state of ignorance and decadence 
they appear. The march of events in the history 
of Islam has demonstrated time and again that to 
the extent the two fundamental truths of life, of 
movement and unity have been kept in view, to 
that extent has the Shariyah of Islam responded 
and supplied the vital energy to its followers. The 
two truths are in a sense but one, and argue but 
one moral or social or spiritual law of life which, if 
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T may so express, has served as a preamble to this 
Act, or this Shariyah, of Islam. That Act stands 
because the moral law which has inspired it is a 
natural law of life. 

And what is this movement in life that is at 
Dynamic the basis of Muslim Culture ? I may 

Culture say at once that it is not mj'" inten- 

tion tonight to give a philosophical exposition of 
this idea; nor is it necessary for my immediate 
purpose. It may be enough if I point out to -you 
that fording to the Quran, life is one continuous 
progression. It is a linear line; and not a cycle. 
It is dynamic and every moment it unfolds itself in 
fresh glory. The idea of evolution is only a thing 
of yesterday in European thought and science ; but 
among the Musalmans, it is a thing as old as the 
Quran. The influence of Greek thought as it came 
■to the Musalmans through the Byzantine Christian 
channels, at first made the early thinker among 
them to incline to the view that life was something 
static, but very soon the Quranic interpretation of 
life asserted itself and gave such powerful volition 
to the intellectual life of the followers of the Faith 
that they were destined to lay the foundations of 
scientific enquiry and the spirit of research. 

This is not the time to enumerate in detail the 
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achievements of their mind in the realms of Arts 
and Sciences. I may just quote a paragraph or two- 
from The Making of Humanity by Briffault which 
will give you in general terms an idea of how im- 
portant were the contributions made by the Musal- 
mans under the impulse of this Islamic thought of 
movement : 

** For although there is not a single aspect of 
European growth in which the decisive influence of 
Islamic Culture is not traceable, nowhere is it so 
clear and momentous as in the genesis of that power 
which constitutes the permanent distinctive force of 
the modern world, and the supreme source of its 
victory — natural science and the scientific spirit. 

The debt of our science to that of the Arabs 
does not consist in startling discoveries of revolutionary 
theories ; science owes a great deal more to Arab 
culture ; it owes its existence. The astronomy and 
mathematics of the Greeks were a foreign importation 
never thoroughly acclimatized in Greek culture. The 
Greek systematized, generalized, and theorized, but 
the patient ways of investigation, the accumulation 
of positive knowledge, the minute^methods of science, 
detailed and prolonged observation and experimental 
inquiry were altogether alien to the Greek tempera- 
ment. Only in Hellenistic Alexandria was any 
approach to scientific work conducted in the ancient 
classical world. What we call science arose in Europe 
as a result of a new spirit of inquiry, of new methods 
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of investigation, of the method of experiment, obser- 
vation, measurement, of the development of mathe- 
matics in a form unknown to the Greeks. That spirit 
and those methods were introduced into the European 
world by the Arabs ” 

The picture of the achievements of the Muslim 
mind in the different fields of intellectual interest 
may be enlarged and details filled in from their 
history. But it will all point to one fundamental 
attitude of the mind as developed by the influences 
of the teachings of the Quran ; and it was that life 
was one continuous urge for progress and that 
therefore it was part of its need to accommodate 
itself to the interaction of the natural forces that 
worked around him and through a knowledge of 
this interaction to harness the forces of nature to 
subserve to the primary aim of life which was to 
promote imity and solidarity among mankind. 

This being so, all this talk of the Muslim 

No clash with Culture or the Muslim mind standing 
modern to lose its Islamic character by the 
civilization onslaughts of the present scientific 
age, or to be side-tracked in the struggle is, I am 
afraid, beside the point. I may assure Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru that the Muslim mind has nothing 
to fear from the achievements of science. In fact, 
the very things that seem to him to constitute the 
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present scientific cnltiire but truly mark an exten- 
sion of the Muslim Culture and even a fruition of it. 
There is no doubt a gap, a very great gap between 
the point at which the Musalman left it and the 
point at which he is now called upon to meet it 
again after centuries of forgetfulness. In their 
present state of undeniable depression promoted by 
historical forces into which we need not go at this 
moment, the Musalmans have become an object of 
light valuation. Their mind has fallen a prey to 
the influences of un- Islamic cultures and may seem 
incapable of recognizing in the progress of the West 
but the result of his own initial efforts. Education, 
however, will set matters fight. There is already 
an awakening all over the Muslim world, and an 
earnest endeavour to break through the un-Islamic 
cob-web, that has for generations held them back 
from claiming their own. Turkey has taken a step 
forward. To casual observers not conversant with 
the spirit of Islam, the step it has taken may seem 
un-Islamic ; but we who know what that spirit is are 
not nervous over what has happened. Persia is com- 
ing back into its own. One may fancy, it is reviv- 
ing the pre-Islamic culture, but it is not so. The 
■Quranic spirit is working in both the countries for 
freedom of thought and freedom of movement in 
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life and the same, in a more or less similar fashion, 
as warranted by local needs, is working for the 
liberation of the Muslim mind in other countries, in 
Egypt, Tripoli, Morocco, Syria, Arabia, Palestine, 
Iraq and Afghanistan, where the Musalmans enjoy 
a homogeneous existence. And we, in India, in 
spite of the fact that we are dispered over a vast 
area and have to live in the midst of a numerically 
stronger non-Muslim community, we too are growing 
conscious of what we have to do. Not far off seems 
to be the day when this great belt of Islam, stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic right across two great conti- 
nents with its off-shoots on every side, will fall into 
line with the spirit of what people call the age of 
science. The Muslim Culture is not, therefore, of a 
type that will clash with any culture that science 
may evolve. It will certainly not fight shy of it. 
It has the vitality to adapt itself to the changing 
phase of existence. If properly utilized, it will 
prove an asset of incalculable value to the emanci- 
pation of life even in this country. 

That is one part of the basis of the Muslim 
Culture. Now take the other. 


You may remember that I have pointed out 

Culture of Unity in life is the aim of move- 

unity: ment in life and the two go to- 

gether to serve as the backgroimd to 


‘ Shariyah.* 
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all that the Muslim has to do in life. Indeed the 
law of unity in life is the spiritual and the moral 
law of Islam — a law which is at the basis of the 
social structure of the Muslim society to regulate 
which a code of action has been prescribed going by 
the name of Shariyah. My purpose is to explain to 
you the spiritual law of life working behind this 
Shariyah, the law of unity without which the law of 
movement in life will lead to chaos and disaster. 
The Muslim Culture therefore which embodies this 
law will always be found ready to welcome every 
achievement of science, but it will he careful to see 
that that achievement subserves or advances the cause 
of unity in life. Where it does not do so, you will 
find the Muslim mind disinclined to accept it as a 
factor of life. If this peculiarity of our mind is 
understood by those who would like to co-operate 
with us in the affairs of the world, there will be ab- 
solutely no difficulty in making the necessary ad- 
justments in our daily relationships. It is the 
moral tone to life’s activity which Islam enjoins 
upon its followers that could not be compromised, 
and where people, in the pursuit of a hunger creed, 
will require of them to disregard this moral aspect 
of life, I am sure they will never succeed. 

Let us see what this moral basis is. I shall not 
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attempt to take up your time with any disquisition 
on the unity of God, which is the basic belief in 
Islam. I am concerned only with its implications 
in social matters. To us the unity of God shows 
itself up in the unity of mankind. Humanity in 
Islam is composed of individuals born with an equal 
spiritual status. Every human soul is made of the 
same fabric. That is what the Quran says. There 
is no stigma attached to any individual soul and he 
has not to suffer for any sin committed either by 
himself in a previous birth or by any of his remote 
ancestor. He has not to suffer for any action ex- 
cept his own. That is the fundamental point from 
which the Muslim conception of life and society 
starts. We are all equals in the eyes of God, and 
no distinction is here made between man and wo- 
man. We all form together, as the Prophet express- 
ed, one family, Ayal Allah, the family of God. When 
the Quran was delivered to him, the human society 
all over the world was formed on a hierarchical or 
divisional basis, whether it was in Arabia, India or 
Persia or the Roman Empire. Every sanction for 
that basis was swept off in a moment when the 
Prophet came to the rescue of humanity and deli- 
vered his message of equality and intellectual and 
social freedom. This sense of equality between 
man and man is rooted in the mind of the Muslim ; 
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and I may suggest to every critic that the sense is 
neither Arabian in origin nor Persian in character, 
much less is it Indian. And wherever you see the 
Musalmans meet together, whether in a mosque five 
times a day, or at the seat of their Ka‘ba once a 
year, there you find the culture of the Musalmans. 
This sense of equality, this standing shoulder to 
shoulder without regard for colour or race or station 
in life, this standing and kneeling and sitting to- 
gether in a common worship before one common 
Master of the Universe using one common language 
of devotion, expressing one common wish, this sense 
of equality or its manifestation is the culture of 
the Musalmans. And it is to be found in India, 

as in every part of the globe where two Muslims 
meet. 

What is the life of a Muslim from birth to 


Cultural land- 
marks in Muslim 
life 


death, even in this age of the 
machine? What are the cultural 
landmarks through which he has to 


pass, no matter how he reacts to them individually ? 
That is . one line of approach to his mind, one sure 


way of understanding his culture. 


The moment a baby is born in a Muslim family, 
a voice catches his ears. That is his baptism. He 
is not baptized by water ; but by the spirit of his 
own nature. This voice is usually the voice of the 
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parent or of some elderly member of the family. It 
delivers him a message, the message of his own 
nature. “ God alone is great. He alone is great ; 
and there is none beside Him worthy of worship, 
even as His Messenger, Muhammad, says.” It is 
a message of freedom, of the dignity of man. The 
voice proceeds : “ Hie to the path of progress : hie 
to the path of devotion.” And it repeats itself, 
pointing to his mission in life and showing him the 
line along which he should devote all his faculties 
to the service of the highest. And then the voice 
closes with the self-same note with which it began. 
“ God alone is great : He alone is great : and there 
is none beside Him worthy of worship.” 

This little simple ceremony performed over a 
new-born baby, unconscious still of anything around 
him, is mightily symbolical of the Muslim Culture 
that he will be called upon to respect and foUow, 
the culture of freedom and unity in life. The brief 
call which marks this ceremony at his birth does not 
die away with it, but haunts him right through his 
life. In the morning when he wakes up from sleep, 
or in the night, before he lays himself down for rest, 
he listens to the same call, as three other times 
during the day — the call of the Muezzin from the 
minaret. And the note rings in his ears each time 
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reminding him of the voice that was at first poured 
into them at the time of his birth — the call for pro- 
gress and devotion to God. Indeed, such is the 
spiritual character of this culture that when his 
life’s task on earth is done, and his family and 
friends gather around him to bid him farewell, the 
same call passes over his body and the gathering 
stand in a line, shoulder to shoulder, to pronounce 
blessing. The call is the self-same call for progress 
and devotion to God even after death, death which 
in Islam is the name given to the opening of a new 
chapter of life in a higher and different sphere. 
Mark ! even in death does he symbolize his culture 
through the posture he assumes in the grave. Here 
he lies neither embalmed nor protected in a safe 
coffin. Earth hugging to earth, within the space 
measured out equally to every other Muslim in the 
world, with his head turned to one common centre, 
he lies. That is his Culture. He lies there wrapt in 
a simple dress, just two sheets of cloth, the dress 
which he used to put on whenever he appeared in 
the company of his comrades on the plain of 
Arafat, at Mecca, to pay homage to one common 
ideal in life. That dress is the symbol of his culture ; 
not the fez, nor the pyjamas, nor any other 
which he may put on or take away as may suit 
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the promptings of the hour or the demands of 
climate. 

And between these two landmarks in the life 
of a Muslim — his birth and his death, there are 
other landmarks he has to cross and which I have 
no time here to explain ; but between these two, ail 
that he is expected to do is laid down either in 
specific terms or in broad outline in his Holy Book, , 
the contents of which, in one form or another, are 
from his infancy onward always kept before him. 
These directions, informed by the life of the Pro- 
phet, compose the SJiariyah of the Musalmans. For 
a general grasp of its character, it may be said 
that, in the first place, it regulates the form of Mus- 
lim worship, in the second place, it lays dowii the 
duties to be discharged by every member of the 
Faith towards every other, whether within the 
family or outside of it and the duties to be dis- 
charged by them towards the non-Muslims who may 
compose their body -politic, and the duties to be dis- 
charged by the State towards one and all, and, 
lastly, it lays down a compulsory programme of 
economic self-suf&ciency allowing an equitable share 
in inheritance to every heir, male or female, and 
levying certain charges on the wealth of the rich for 
the uplift of the poor, and the upkeep in particular 
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of the widow and the orphan and the old and the 
weak. These are the main directions in which this 
Shariyah interests itself, although in spheres not 
covered by these, such as matters of cleanliness, 
food, drink, dress, and social etiquette, it also 
offers its guidance. 

The aim of this body of directions, this 
Shariyah., was originally to evolve a society that 
should display in its activity a harmonious inter- 
action of the material and the moral forces of life. 
Hence it was that, whereas it allowed free scope for 
the exercise of initiative in material pursuits of 
every description, it laid restrictions and prohibi- 
tions to prevent such enterprises from developing 
into exploitation of the moral or the material wel- 
fare of every other member of the society. It there- 
fore lays its emphasis on the duties to be discharged 
towards others, rather than on any fights to be 
claimed without reference to these duties. Differ- 
ences of interpretation of certain provisions of this 
law have given rise to several schools of thought 
among the Musalmans ; but these in their essentials 
vary but httle with one another. 

This Shariyah or the law of Islam is the cultur- 
al expression of the Muslim mind, and is still a 
living force in his life in India, as everywhere else. 
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because it is intended to govern his day-to-day- 
activity. The history of Islam has shown that so 
long as the Muslim mind was inspired by the law of 
movement and unity that we have been speaking of, 
did this ShariyaJi react to meet new situations, and 
vitalize the life of the Musalmans to further the 
cause of civilization. And whenever the spirit of 
movement asserted itself, there was what is called 
an Ijtikad. Unfortunately, the spirit of Ijiiliad has 
been taking rest among us for several centmies, 
keeping Muslim life out of tune with advancing 
time. It will serve no useful purpose to look back 
over these centuries of depression and neglect of 
Islam and cry over the causes that have brought 
about the result. The Shariyah of Islam has 
reached us of this generation in a more or less 
static form, and at a time when we have no central 
organization of our own to exercise the powers 
vested in its code to regulate our daily life through- 
out the country. Needless to say that the culture 
cf the Musalmans, as Shariyah can manifest, is 
being misunderstood and even denied. But may I 
point out that even in its present form, it has not 
lost those peculiarities of which will be a source of 
perennial reminder to the Musalmans of their soli- 
darity and the moral basis on which their social 
structure rests. Their form of worship which is the 
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greatest binding factor stands today even as it was 
fixed in the time of the Prophet, The Mosque is 
still set in the same direction, and the call that 
proceeds from its minaret is the same great old call 
that moved the Musalmans to such wonderful acti- 
vity in the past. The same standard of morality in 
sex relationships, and in the daily transactions of 
life persists, in spite of lapses, till this day. Above 
all, the Q^lran lives, and is making its message of 
movement and unity, of freedom and equality, now 
heard in every home through its translations. 

Thus the qualities which should distinguish the 
New Muslim Culture are all there. Only 

awakeain; the material accompaniments need 
toning up. The events of the last few decades 
have, however, roused the entire Muslim world in a 
consciousness of their present state of depression in 
material life. There are signs — and powerful sign a 
— of a revival among the Musalmans everywhere, as 
even in this country. It is an awakening such as 
usually comes to fallen nations who have had a 
great past. The non-Muslim community every- 
where will be called upon hereafter to deal not with 
a decaying society such as it was the misfortune of 
Islam to call its own during the last few genera- 
tions, but with a rising generation, who, conscious of 
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the condition in which they have been left through 
a neglect of their Faith, or an incorrect approach to 
it, will now move forward to retrieve their position, 
and not merely claim the heritage of their past 
culture but revive the vitality inherent in its ereed. 
What form this revival will take will be determined 
by the freedom of action they will enjoy. Wherever 
they j)redominate or live a homogeneous existence, 
their tesk is clear. They will have to rise or fall by 
themselves. But where, as in India, they are oblig- 
ed to live a triangular life, they will have to elfect a 
compromise. Tlxe-'^ fusion of cultures is an idle 
thought. A ^deration of cultures seems to be the 
only sensible solution here. And towards that end 
their efforts should be directed. This is not the 
time when their leaders should insist on the little 
dying things of the day. have now to con- 

centrate all their energy on the larger issues of their 
cultural future in India, and, in particular, the re- 
vival of that side of the Shariyah, through the mis- 
understanding and neglect of whose intellectual and 
economic provisions, they owe so much of their pre- 
sent condition. Their children will need hereafter 
to be economically self-dependent, and inteUectuaUy 
and politically immune from exploitation. 

The economic programme of the Shariyah has 
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fallen into neglect very largely be 

Liam’s . , , 

economic cEuse there has been in onr recen 

programme history too miicli facility afforded t( 

indulge in lapses. Now that things are improvini 
for every one in this country and its people are t( 
have a control of their own affairs in the interna 
reorganization of their economic life, it becomes im 
perative on the part of every well-wisher of th< 
Musalinans of this comitiy to see that a commuiiit3 
which, in spite of the shocks of time, has continuec 
to live for a great social ideal in life does not fall a 
pre^' to any’ undiluted hunger creed, but satisfies 
its hunger by first reorganizing its own domestic 
economic resources on the moral lines laid down by 
the Sliariyah, through the machinery of the state. 
For, if the Musalman is to call the coming state his 
o'W’n, in precisely the same manner as any other 
member of the body-politic is entitled to, he must 
have the opportunity and the power to operate his 
personal law on himself. What form such a machine- 
ry will have to assume is a matter of detail. The 
non-Muslim sections of the people should have no 
reason to see in such a scheme the bogy of an 
imperium in imperio. The functioning of the per- 
sonal law by the state among the different com- 
munities in India is not a new thing in this coun- 
try, and should not appear a new thing if the work 
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is better done. In the interests of economic self- 
sufficiency and without being a burden in any ser- 
ious manner on the exchequer of the state, it should 
be within the rights of the Musalman to ask for a 
state organization to control and administer the 
Muslim endowments, collect and distribute the 
Zakat and other charges on the surplus wealth of 
the Musalmans, and to administer the law of in- 
heritance and marriage in strict accordance with the 
original spirit of the Shariydh. 

I have drawn special attention to the economic 
Spiritual life ueeds of the Musalmans not because 
and moral that a satisfaction of them is an end 
jtandarda itsclf, but because the Shariyah 

of Islam lays an equal emphasis on the material 
interests of life, in order that there might be a 
natural and happy blending of the spiritual and the 
material in our daily activity. The safeguarding of 
the spiritual side is commonly imderstood to be a 
purely individual or private concern. This may be 
true of societies where spiritual development is not 
a matter for corporate endeavOm. In Islam, indi- 
vidual spiritual progress in undoubtedly an aim of 
life, as in every other religion ; but the peculiarity 
in Islam is this that every such individual progress 
should react on the general spiritual uplift of the 
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Ummat, adding momentum to the spirit of unity 
and solidarity among the members of the Faith 
and the humanity at large. That is the primary 
reason why the Musalmans have always been care- 
ful to have the necessary freedom for their daily 
congregational worship in a free atmosphere. This 
congregational worship is a great cultural force 
among us, and will have naturally to form one of 
the primary items of our safeguards. So also the 
moral standard of our social life under the Shariydh 
will have to be respected in every piece of general 
legislation that may be enacted in this country in 
future. 

Such in character are the cultmal safeguards 
Cultural which the Musalmans are anxious to 

identity assui’e for themselves in the new 

political life that has opened before them in India. 
Our non-Muslim compatriots will do well to appre- 
ciate the Muslim standpoint and march forw'ard 
with their hearty co-operation. It will serve no pur- 
pose to imagine that there is little difference bet- 
ween the culture of the Musalmans and that of the 
majority community. There are undoubtedly a 
great many things of superficial nature which are 
common to both, but they are mostly the products 
of a common climate and of a common market life. 
They are not such as to promote a sjmthesis of 
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social life at home ; they do not touch the soul or 
bind the mind to one common moral outlook on life 
or create a common feeling of sacred devotion to 
one another on terms of equality. I do not wish 
to analyse the culture of other people to bring this 
fact home to you. It may be unfortunate that 
there should be any fundamental difference in the 
basic character of two cultures. Time may bring 
about some sort of unifonnity at the foundation ; 
but while the difference lasts, 'who can say that the 
Muslim Culture does not need or should not need 
safeguarding, especially when that culture thrives 
on a universal spiritual law of life working for the 
unity of the human race rather than its disintegra- 
tion ? And histoiy has shown how even noble 
cultures expressing the lives of minorities have 
been submerged by other cultures either by force of 
arms or by the militant voice of the majority, 
even in democratic countries. Such a prospect, 
the Musalraau in India is anxious to avoid while he 
can. 


Hence it is that he wishes to have an effective 
Umform shai'c ill the control of the state 
Uplift machinery, and an adequate share in 
the wealth of the country. For what progress is 
that which docs not give him, on ther one hand, the 
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necessary strength to protect himself and all that he 
culturally holds dear against the whims of time, 
and, on the other, the means and resources to con- 
tribute to the general progress of the country. 
Handicapped as he is as an essentially landless class 
in most of the provinces, with meagre share in the 
industrial and commercial life of the country, and 
still educationally backward, and living always in 
the grip of the money-lender, an unqualified econo- 
mic programme such as is recommended at this 
moment of mass uplift may not mean much to him. 
He needs an extra attention, if such an uplift is to he 
really uniform. That will be the test of nationalism 
•or political partnership, if it is to grow and last. You 
cannot let a sweet slogan sweep across our country 
like a tornado only to weed out the weak. Leh us 
pray and hope that wise counsels will prevail every- 
where and a happy solution found ; for, on that, I 
should think, will depend the future of India. If 
our compatriots should rise equal to the occasion 
and talk less of communalism, they will find that 
there is no section of the people better equipped 
morally and spiritually than the Musalmans to 
shoulder the responsibilities of an onward march 
to secure for India an honourable station in the 
world. 

Apart from the cultural safeguards of the 
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Problem of Shariydk there is another culture-field 
Urdu in which the Musalman in India is 

equally anxious to assure for himself in the new dis- 
pensation the necessary security. And that is the 
intellectual field in which he would like to see no 
barriers placed in the natural development of the 
language which he has helped to evolve to serve not 
merely as a vehicle of his cultural expression, and as 
a factor of unity among the Musalmans themselves, 
but as a means of establishing living connections 
with the other sections of the Indian population. 
This is a great question in itself, as the field in 
which a language is at play touches every other 
field of culture, and, for that reason, will need a 
special treatment of its own. At some future date, 
I may likely deal with it in some detail. But at 
this moment, I feel impelled to strike a note of 
warning against the tendency noticed even among 
some of my own literary friends to call the Urdu 
language by the hazy name of Hindustani or even 
Hindi-Hindustani just for the sake of a compro- 
mise with mere politicians. I think that such an 
attitude is neither intellectual nor straightforward. 
I see no reason to call it by any other except its 
proper name, Urdu. That is the name given to it 
by its parents, and we have no right to change it. 
One of the heirs to the heritage may disown it, and 
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go his way. But why should the other follow suit ? 
There should be no doubt a feeling of regret in 
the mind of the Musalman that his fellow country- 
men should so seriously endeavour, as they are 
doing today, to dissolve a great bond of unity 
between their great cultures, and to strike out a 
new path for themselves. Truly, ■ there w'as no 
need for it. ,^e Urdu language being a manifesta- 
tion of the genius of both the Hindus and the 
Musalmans is now strong enough to sustain the 
cultural thought of both the sections. It is sweet 
enough for every tongue. But our friends are not 
in a listening mood. They do not realize that new 
languages are not made that way, and that the 
natural laws of life are more potent than political 
slogans. The Miisalman is therefore not perturbed 
at their defection ; but at something more serious. 
He fears that in their zeal to create an artificial 
language entirely alien to him in texture and spirit 
and to swamp the whole country with it, they will 
place impediments in the further development of 
the Urdu language. It is against this contingency 
that he is anxious to protect the Urdu language. 
He has already tried to argue with them that their 
venture to create a new language to serve as a 
lingua franca and to replace or supplant Urdu 
which in a large measure was serving this purpose. 
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that this new venture was rank comniunalisin on 
the part of the majority and was inimical to the 
interests of nationalism in India. The reply, however, 
comes — and I am quoting Pandit Jawaharlal him- 
self — “The communalism of the majority is more akin 
to nationalism than the commuualism of the muiori- 
ty.” Such is the subconscious that is at work in our 
public life now-a-days, in the name of nationalism ! 
You really cannot argue after that. My sincere 
opinion is that the Musalman should not worry 
himself over what others are doing to foist an 
artificial tongue into the country. Like every 
other artificial tongue it will go the way its prede- 
cessors have gone. But he must continue to give 
to Urdu the best that there is in him to let it 
advance on its natural lines. But let him keep the 
door open. That is the only language which will 
one day bind India together. There is no other to 
take its place. So let him keep the door open and 
keep the house comfortable. The prodigal wiU, I 
am sure, return one day and claim his own. But 
let not Musalman follow his way and turn a reac- 
tionary himself. Indeed, I should believe that the 
Musalmans cannot afford to do it at this stage. 
A vast majority of them know no other language. 
It is through this language only that they have for 
several generations carried on their intellectual 
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activity, whatever that has been. It has now 
become the mother tongue of a vast majority of 
them, and is for that reason very dearly cherished. 
It has already developed a capacity to sustain the 
Muslim thought as has been transmitted to them 
by their past, and. bids well to sustain the thought 
that will govern their mind in the days of the re- 
naissance that he is. looking forward to in the near 
future. To the extent he has poured his soul into 
its frame, to the extent he has transmitted his 
vitality to it, to that extent he will continue to 
claim it as an expression of his culture as well and 
will therefore naturally be desirous of not merely 
safeguarding its interests but continuing to make 
it a plank on which a community of fellow-feeling 
and mutual care and regard should thrive between 
himself and his fellow countrymen to the lasting 
good of our country. 

Friei^ds i I have done. I have to thank you 

Concia,ion and patient 

hearing that you have given me to- 
night. I shall be happy if in my analysis of the 
basis of the Muslim Culture, I have succeeded, in 
ever so small a measure, in impressing upon you 
that this culture of the Musalmans is not a culture 
of the tailoring house, or of the drawing 
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room or of the music hall, or a culture divided 
against itself, but is intrinsically and in its opera- 
tions a culture of movement and unity in life, and is 
still powerfully at work in our midst at the present 
hour. Such being its fundamental character, can 
it ever be antagonistic to any healthy nationalism 
or internationalism or any ideal worthy of man ? 



3 

THE CONCEPT OF SOCIETY IN ISLAM 

Years ago, an Englisli poet, Matthew Arnold, 
wrote a few lines entitled Revolutions, ” lines, full 
of pathos -and wistfulness : 

'‘Before man parted for this earthly strand, 

While yet upon the verge of heaven he stood, 

God put a heap of letters in his hand 

And bade him make with them what word he could. 

And man has turned them many times : made Greece, 
Rome, England, France : — Yes, nor in vain essayed 
Way after way, changes that never cease 1 
The letters have combined : something was made.*' 
Indeed, something was made ; but the poet, in 
sorrow, exclaims : 

“Ah I an inextinguishable sense 

Haunts him that he has not made what he should 

That he has still, though old, to recommence, 

Since he has not yet found the word God would 1 

And empire after empire, at their height 
Of sway, have felt this boding sense come on ; 

Have felt their huge frames not constructed right. 

And dropped, and slowly died upon their throne. ” 

Such is the recollection of the story of man 
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that comes to the mind of Arnold ! But he thinks 
only of Europe. The new words that man has 
coined since, even in Europe, and which seem to 
hold its peoples under their spell at the present day, 
he had no opportunity to read. One wonders what 
note he would have struck in his lines had the new 
words obtained currency in his own life-time. 

Matthew Arnold could easily have taken a 
broader survey of human history, and thrown his 
glance beyond the confines of his own continent, 
and ascertained if man anywhere else had “found 
the word God would. ” But he did not. Hence his 
disappointment. One thing, however, he inciden- 
tally emphasizes. And it is this. No word that 
man can make without an insight into the composi- 
tion of ‘the word that God would’ has any chance 
of success in bringing true happiness to him. In 
other words, no society can hold suAGlciently long 
unless it satisfies some spiritual law of life. The cry 
for the kingdom of heaven to come and dwell on 
earth, and for God’s will to reign therein, as it does 
in heaven, is only a reaction of the human spirit 
against the absence or neglect of any such law go- 
verning man’s individual life and his relation with 
the external world. 

Not that such a law is not discernible to man 
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„ ^ or is unknown to him, It is innate, 

Kelxgion cr 

Nature says the Quran : 

- o_jJUj V ^UJI /Tl ^ j - - ">• Ji-V 

" Turn steadfastly to the right wa^ — the Way of 
Allah — for which man by nature is fitted. There is 
no altering of the way of Allah. That is the straight 
way. But most people know it not. (30 : 29 ) 

The Quran repeatedly draws attention to the 
indifFerenee of man to see the things which he can 
clearly see for himself and reflect. The vast pano- 
rama of Nature, the beautiful constellations moving 
in the heavens, giving to earth its alternation of day 
and night, its light and darkness, the soaring clouds 
that send down rain from the sky to water the 
earth, the tiny seed that man sows therein shooting 
out a luxuriant crop affording him his subsistence, 
the moist germ out of which he himself grows into 
being, and has help-meets who give him the com- 
fort that he so much values and a host of similar 
objects must seem to him that some benevolent law 
or purpose holds together all that he sees or feels 
through his senses, and instinctively raise from him 
the exclamation : 

Iaa oa I a h iJjj 

“ Our Lord, all this. Thou hast not created in 
vain.” (3 : 190.) 
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*^1 U ^ ^ -J ^ oi^^i uau u j 

. o^Ajti )I (j^ -J (3*^^ 

" We have not created the heavens and the earth 
and whatsoever is between them in sport ; We have 
not created them except to bear the imih but most 
people know it not.” (44 : 38.) 

j cy' j 1*^' 

. j.»-i (Ji 

“ Hast thou not seen how Allah causeth the night 
to pass into the day and causeth the day to pass into 
the night, and hath bound the sun and the moon to 
run, each its course, for an appointed term ? 

(31 : 29.) 

_^| j ^1 oUik iS W-J 

“ And He it is Who hath set for you the starts that 
ye may guide your course by them in the darkness of 
the land and the sea. Clear have We made Our signs 
to those who have insight.” (6 : 98.) 
jljj j Aiki oUU^ ^ - iy^ y* aJD'-* ^ ksL- 

tJdp "W- li5k=i ^ ^ ^ 

.^Wl ^..^1 - >1 

“ Verily We created man from an extract of 

earth ; . 

“ Then placed him as a life-drop in a safe lodging 

(womb) ; 

“ Then fashioned We the drop a clot, then fas ton- 
ed We the clot a little lump, then fashioned We the 
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little lump bones, then clothed the bones with flesh 
and then produced him as yet another creation. 
So blessed be Allah, the best of Creators ! (23 : 

12-14.) 

l^JI I jjSi^ oi J 

j • (j o! j 

<^I3 J (3* J ^iuuJ I I J J ^JiS, 4lj| 

- Ci-J ^ 

- O j.Xqh.Wj) ^ 

- O^ISju I* y} CioV cCli ci *4’ 

'^And of His signs is this: He hath created for 
you help-meets from yourselves that ye may find 
comfort in them, and provided affection and sym* 
pathy between you. Herein indeed are portents for 
folk who reflect. 

** And of His signs is the creation of the heavens 
and the earth, and your variety of language and 
colour. Herein indeed are portents for men of 
knowledge. 

** And of His signs is your slumber by night and 
by day, and your seeking of His bounty. Herein 
indeed are portents for folk who heed. 

“And of His signs is this : He showeth you the 
lightning for fear and hope, and sendeth down water 
from the sky, and thereby reviveth the earth after her 
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death. Herein indeed are portents for folk who 
understand.” (30 : 21-24 ) 

(jhi J is J U - cl ^ ^ jU. iJjLv 

0:2 jS' J^\ ^ Jft 

- J 

'' (Blessed is He) Who hath created the seven 

heavens in layers. Thou canst see no disharmony in 
the handiwork of the Beneficent God. Then look 
again. Dost thou see any rifts ? 

" Then look again and yet agrain, thy sight will 
return unto thee thwarted and tired.” (67 : 3-4.) 

The Quran clinches the argument by a direct 
appeal to look within: “There are signs even in 
your own selves; will you not then take note of 
them ? (51 : 21). 

(jj :5M| (obT) J j) 

It does not suggest that God merely “ put a 
The reflex heap of letters into man’s hand 

process wheii he parted for this earthly 

strand, and bade him to make with them what 
word he could.” The reflex process is ivhat is reveal- 
ed hy the Qvrcm. The ‘ word ’ ‘ itself was shown to 
him and its meaning explained and, lest he might 
forget its structure and composition, was trans- 
fixed in his nature, bidding him to preserve it 
therein, and not play with its letters, and dis- 

1. Cf. the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God* and the Word was God — bt. John, 1 : i. 
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tuxb their arrangement, so that he might live in 
peace with himself and the external world of rela- 
tions. 

IjJlS - AiJiA J (J.ftU- Jls til J 

~ iJ^JS J iilfcSe} jj j l(«s» ^ 

- 0 t. (jl (Jl* 

*LvA*b (jUs ^ “IammiVI 3 

- 'VJa 

(JU col UUlc Li UJ V >-^jL9ec I_^U 

(dl ^*a*IauaIj IaIs lA.Mb l:i 

- J *^1 >*-*JI 

“ And when thy Lord said unto the angels : Lo ! I 
am about to place a vicegerent in the earth, they 
said ; Wilt Thou place therein one who will do mis- 
chief and shed blood, while we, we hymn Thy praise 
and extol Thy holiness ? He said : Surely, I know 
that which ye know not. 

“ And He taught Adam all the names, then showed 
the objects to the angels, saying : Inform Me of the 
names of these, if ye are in the right. 

" They said : Glorious art Thou ! We have no 
knowledge saving that which Thou hast taught us. 
Surely, Thou alone art the Knower, the Wise. 

•* He said : 0 Adam ! Inform them of their names, 
and when he had informed them of their names, He 
said ; Did I not tell you that I knew the secrets of the 
heavens and the earth ? ” (2 : 30-33 ) 
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Thus rendered conscious of the secrets of the 
heavens and of the earth, the ‘names,’ or the mean- 
ing of things, or the laws of their existence, it follow- 
ed as a corollary that he should affirm the unity of 
existence. 

J ilr* 

“And when thy Lord took out from the loins of 
Adam’s children their progeny, and made them 
affirm, (saying): Am I not your Lord ? They said ; 
Yea, we affirm.” (7 : 172.) 

So equipped, man’s nature found itself agree- 
able to bear the trust of vicegerency. 

J ^ h aiL*^4 [Lp jS' lil 

- jU-iVl If-Ls. j LjJu j 01 

“Verily We proposed to the heavens and to the 
earth and to the mountains to receive the trust, but 
they shrank from receiving it, and were afraid of it. 
Man alone undertook to bear it.” (33 : 72.) 

And to help him bear this trust, a sense of bal- 
ance was set in him to keep the letters that make 
the ‘word’ in proper position, and he was told that 
he would be judged accordingly. 

“ Allah it is Who hath revealed the word with truth 
and the Balance.” (42 : 17.) 
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- oLi^JI (JIa - (jl^HJl j5\ 

^ ^ I ^ 1 «Ap6«m<J I _3 ^ «5 “ O I ^ t* 

isx^'-Alb Oj^l 3 ■* l^ilsil ^1 - ^ 

- OI^aJI I3 V 3 

*' The Beneficent God 
Hath revealed the Word ; 

Hath created man ; 

Hath given him articulate speech. 

The Sun and the Moon follow a System. 

And the plants and the trees bend in adoration. 
And the sky, He hath reared it on high, 

And hath set the balance ; 

That in the balance ye should not transgress, 

But weigh with fairness and not scant the bal- 
ance/' (55 : 1-9.) 

It is in such figurative language that the Holy 
Book of Islam points out that the heavens and the 
earth and whatsoever is between them are not 
created in sport, but for a serious end, that each ob- 
ject of creation is made subject to the laws intrinsic 
in its nature in order that it might fulfil its func- 
tion, and that man fitted by nature with a sense of 
balance and discrimination is to conduct himself in 
accordance with the laws of his being, and in har- 
mony with the laws governing the rest of creation. 

“ That is the straight way,” says the Quraji, the 
word of God ‘set in the nature of man’ ; but man 
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“ hath proved unjust, indifferent,” ' and “hath 
corrupted the world.” 

Hence this law of life had to be revealed to him 

Islam as old fO pUt Mm M 

as the humao mind thereof from time to time ; and 
that was done by a succession of 
great men whom the Quran calls Mursalin or Mes- 
sengers, men inspired to deliver the Divine message, 
to give utterance to the - law set in the nature 
of man, and called upon at the same time to live it 
in their own lives for the sake of example. Their 
mission was to restore the ‘balance’ disturbed by the 
self-will and perversity of man help him to live a 
united and harmonious life. 

- a.As.|j "X.! "ill t# J 

“ Mankind were but one community ; then they 
differed." (10 : 19.) 

- aj Ij I 1*-W Oii jsd*.* 3 

“ Mankind were one community, and (when they 
differed) Allah sent Prophets as Comforters and 
Warners, and revealed the word of truth to judge be- 
tween mankind concerning that wherein they differ- 
ed.” (2 : 213.) 

- 'ajJU’ 


1 . 33 : 12 . 
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“Systems have passed away before you. Do but 
travel in the land and see the nature of the conse- 
quences for those who rejected (the Messengers'.” 
(3 : 136.) 

VI "-ul (>. ol J IjJ-^ J <-SSL.jI IJl 

- 

“ Verily We have sent thee with the Truth, a Com- 
forter and Warner ; and there is not a nation but a 
Warner hath passed among them.” (35 : 24-.) 

V! U j - odj'^l J Cr* J 

- O J 

“ How many a Prophet did We send among the 
men of old ! 

“ And never came there unto them a Prophet but 
they used to mock him ! ” (43 ; 6-7.) 

* fit ^ j <3p (It* *-^8^ -ts 3 

*' Verily We sent messengers before thee, of some 
of whom We have told thee, and of some of whom 
We have not told thee.” (40 : 17.) 

t^A)l J AJ (j^ 

1 jS jilj V J (jJAll Ot (l^i* J J (*«*l^l *i ^ ■> 

- aJ 

" He hath ordained for you that religion which He 
commended unto Noah, and which We inspire in thee 
(Muhammad), and which We commended unto 
Abraham and Moses and Jesus, saying: Establish the 
religion, and be not divided therein.” (42 : 13.) 
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- jji)U Ul j I^LI (jl J ^ 

“ (0 Messengers !) Ye all are of but .one Order, 
and I am your Lord. So be mindful of Me ! 

(23 ; 52.) 

The Quran thus makes it clear that the religion 
which the Prophet of Arabia preached to his people 
calling on them to carry it to the lengths of the 
earth and proclaim the supreme unity of God work- 
ing benevolently in all creation, and promote unity 
among mankind is not a new religion. It is the 
same as is implanted in Nature, the same as was re- 
vealed to every Prophet in every nation and is 
eternal in its operation. The Quran hails Muham- 
mad (peace on him!) as the Seal of the Prophets 
and Messengers or the last of the bearers of the 
truth of Dndne Unity, as it was through him that 
the final emphasis was given to the doctrine and ex- 
pressed in comprehensive fulness leaving no possi- 
bility of further augmentation to its import. The 
Quran also styles him as a “ blessing to all the 
worlds,” as his appearance was made at a time when 
mankind was tom by anarchy of thought and feel- 
ing, and the cause of civilization had well-nigh been 
submerged imder the dead weight of Ignorance. 

History will bear out the truth of these distinc- 
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tive appellations by shewing that 
ba«i* of Islamic this great doctrine of Islam has ever 
society since the time of the Prophet so 

powerfully impinged itself on the religious thought 
of the followers of other faiths that no reorienta- 
tion of them has been possible except in terms of 
the truth to which the Prophet devoted his life in 
the teeth of bitter opposition and which he has left 
behind as a permanent bequest to all mankind? 
The Rev. C.F. Andrews, one of the foremost mis- 
sionaries of the present day, observes in a recent 
contribution, The Function of Islam : 

“ One of the greatest blessings which Islam has 
brought to East and West alike has been theenophasis 
which at a critical period in human history it placed 
upon the Divine Unity. For during those Dark Ages 
both in East and West, from 600 to 1000 A.D. this 
doctrine was in danger of being overlaid and obscur- 
ed in Hinduism and in Christianity itself, owing to 
the immense accretions of subsidiary worships of 
countless demi-gods and heroes. Islam has been, 
both to Europe and to India, in their darkest hour of 
aberration from the sovereign truth of God’s Unity, an 
invaluable corrective and deterrent. Indeed, without 
the final emphasis on this truth, which Islam gave from 
Us central position, — facing India and facing Europe, 
— it is doubtful whether this idea of God as one could 
have obtained that established place in human thought 
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which is uncontested in the intellectual world today ^ 
This doctrine of the Unity of God as delineated 
hy Muhammad (peace on him !) the final bearer oi 
the great message to mankind is the foundation on 
which the Ummat or the Society of Islam rests. It 
is a simple creed. ‘ There is no God but Allah, and 
Muhammad is His Messenger ! ’ Any one who gives 
adherence to it straightway enters the fold and be- 
comes a member of a brotherhood where colour or 
blood or circumstance or station in life does not 
count, where uprightness of character and conduct 
is the only criterion of preference, where one should 
discharge his duty to others and could claim ’no 
right without reference to it, and where to live such 
a life is to offer true prayer to God. 

The Quran, therefore, calls the Ummaf of Islam 
as KTiaira Ummafin, ‘The best society,’ every mem- 
ber of which has to live resigned to or in accord- 
ance with the will of God or His law or, to use the 
phrase already employed, ‘ the balance set in the 
nature of man,’ revealed and explained in the Quran. 
The law of God is not a harsh law, nor His will is 
the will of a tyrant. 

“ Allah desirech for you ease ; He desireth not 
hardship for you.” (2 : iSf.) 

1. The Genuine Islam^ Singapore. Vo!. 1 : Ko. 8 (1936), 
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- I '^1 t«.iJ uijl uifej ^ 

“ On no Soul doth Allah lay a responsibility great- 
er than it can bear.” (2:2 6 ) 

It is the religion that helps man to live in peace 
with himself, and in peace with his fellows and the 
rest of creation. ‘ Islam’ itself means ‘Peace,’ rea- 
lized in the devotion of all our faculties to the will 
of God which is nothing but the law of life devised 
m His infinite goodness to work for harmony and 
thus to demonstrate the Unity of existence. The 
duty of every Muslim is to see that every little 
act of his conforms to this law of peace and har- 
mony. 

The Quran calls upon him to say : 

- I-JJ .to (jt? J J J o' 

" \’'erily my prayers and my sacrifice and my life 
and my death are all for Allah.” 

Life thus viewed, every action of man assumes 
a spiritual significance. 

A Positivist, follower of Comte, Dr. J.H. 
Bridges, in an address delivered in 1879 on the 
subject of ‘Prayer and Work,’ observes :* 

** The faith of the Mussalman is concentrated in a 
single word, Islam; devotion, resignation of our own 


I. Discourses on Positive Religion, 1891, London. 
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will to the supreme decree. That word was not 
limited by Muhammad to his own followers ; it was 
used ungrudgingly of his Judaic and Christian prede- 
cessors. There is no fitter word Jor the religion of the 
human race. If there is anj^ one word in Western 
language which can translate it fully, it is the word 
religion itself ; and that word needs interpretation for 
ears untrained in Latin speech. The word Islam un- 
folds itself for us, as for the followers of Muhammad, 
into the two great and inseparable aspects of life — pray- 
er and work. Pray and give alms, said Muhammad, 
almsgiving in his wide interpretation of it, conceived 
with admirable wisdom relatively to the simple wants 
of his time, covering the whole field of doing good 
to men. Pray and work, said the mediaeval saint ; 
pray as though nothiiig were to be done b}' work ; 
work as though nothing were no be gained by prayer. 

'Tn different ways and under every possible variety 
of language and symbol, the same thing is said by 
every spiritual leader of men in every age and coun- 
try. I find it in Confucius, the founder of the faith 
that has kept Chinese society together for five-and- 
twenty centuries : I find it in the ancient theocracy 
of Hindustan : I find it in the monuments of Egypt 
as their secrets are gradually revealing themselves to 
modern learning. I read it in the premature effort of 
Pythagoras, premature, yet profound!}^ fruitful of 
momentous result, to discipline of life upon a human 
basis. And last of all I find it where most men think 
a monopoly of such knowledge is to be found, in the 
Hebrew and Christian Bible. 
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” Islani, then, or in the English tongue, devotion— 
the devotion of our life to the highest; the bringing of 
our own will into accord with the supreme will; this is 
the word that sums up the lives of pious men in every 
age and every country. They have framed for them- 
selves an ideal, a model, a pattern of what their life 
should be. They have done their utmost to make 
that ideal a reality. In other words, they have 
prayed and they have worked.” 

What then is devotion of life to the highest ? In 
other words what is the function of 
*^**”Man””* man on earth as specified by the 
Holy Qu-ranl 

This function is two-fold. It consists, in the 
first place, of faith or belief, and, in the second, of 
work in consonance therewith. It is not merely 
‘pray and w'ork’ that is enjoined on a Muslim as Dr. 
Bridges observes. On the other hand, it is ‘believe 
and work.’ Prayer in Mam is more an action of 
the spirit, and is covered by the term ‘work.’ 

The faith of a Muslim is focussed in the idea of 
the Unity of God to which reference has already 
been made. Since, it is God who is the source of all 
power and knowledge, nothing moves or happens, 
whether one calls it good or evil according to one’s 
sense of values without His knowledge and permis- 
sion. A belief in such Divine dispensation, always 
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benevolent in purpose has become imperative. As 
the physical or material Universe, the world seen, 
is not evidently the whole of the manifestation of 
His power and will, a belief in the unseen world 
peopled by unseen forces, some of whom the Quran 
■calls Malayik or angels obeying the laws of their 
own existence and reacting on the world of humani- 
ty in pursuance of the United pmpose innate in 
the Unity of God’s existence, a belief in them natur- 
ally arises. Since ‘man’s vision cannot compre- 
hend him,’ and God has not chosen to appear 
before man in Visible Reality, His wish can only be 
transmitted or revealed through the medium of 
man himself whom man can understand. A belief 
in such chosen men, the messengers, as also a belief 
in the text of the messages inspired in them or the 
Books, have necessarily to be entertained. Finally, 
a Muslim has to believe in a life after death, a new 
life in which man will move grown conscious of the 
reaction in his soul wrought by the manner of life 
he had lived on earth, in accordance with or in dis- 
regard of the law or will of God as explained in the 
Books. 

These six beliefs which constitute the faith of a 
Muslim are simple enough to make their appeal to 
the commonsense of man if, according to the Quran, 
one can but reflect on the multitude of signs which 
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the visible Universe and the common experiences of 
life itself furnish. At the same time, these beliefs 
are so naturally linked, one to the other, and 
revolve round the central belief of the Unity of God, 
a belief ‘‘nncontested’ in the intellectual world 
today,” that they can easily enlist logic, and the 
achievements of modern science to bringing home 
their truths even to the scepticfally disposed. 

Our immediate purpose in referring to the sub- 
ject of beliefs is to understand their significance in 
so far as they affect man as a social bemg, or unit 
of society. 

The primary question with which we have to 

start is : What position does Islam 
Man s place in aggign to uian in the scheme * of 

Divine Creation ? Does it fit him to 
translate these beliefs held up for his acceptance 
into action ? The Quran does not relegate him to a 
position of inferiority to any object of creation. He 
is not inferior in stature in the scale of Divine 
values to the sun or the moon or other con- 
stellations in the heavens which have formed the 
objects of worship from a distance in the history of 
man, or to trees or cattle or fire or water or stones 
at close range, or again to that body of invisible 
forces called angels. The Quran points out that 
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man is made ‘‘of the goodliest fabric,’’^ he whom 
the “angels were made to offer obeisance/’^ and for 
whom “ whatsoever is in the heavens, and whatso- 
ever is in the earth’’ are made to do service, 

d <1)1 - ^ ^ J (J U j 

- OjjSojj Cj[jS tXiS 

** And hath subjected whatsoever is in the heavens 
and whatsoever is in the earth to be of service to you; 
they all are from Him. Herein verily are signs for 
those who reflect/' (45: 13.) 

^ ^ 1,4 j9ia*« <jl jJ ^1 

** See ye not that Allah hath made whatsoever is in 
the earth of service to you, and been bounteous to you 
of His favours, inward and outward (138 : 20.) 

J I J ^^^^1 J J (JftJI JPOM/ J 

- 

And he hath subjected the night and the day and 
the sun and the moon to be of service to you ; and (in 
like manner) the stars to do service by His command. 
Herein indeed are signs for those who understand/" 
(16 : 12 .) 

Thus raised in the scale of creation and placed 
immediately next to God, man’s superiority to the 
rest of creation is further specified by investing him 

1. The Quran, 95 : 4. 

2 . Ihid,lxlO. 
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with the privilege of living on earth as the viceg 
rent of God Himself. 

. t-50 3 3 u^ja.<4«iJ 3 ^ 

“* ^ I-* cJ 

*' And when thy Lord said unto the Angeis : Lo : 
am about to place a vicegerent in the earth, they said 
Wilt Thou place therein one who will do mischie 
therein and shed blood, while we, we hymn Thy prais 
and extol Thy holiness ? He said : Surely I know tha 
which ye know not.” (20; 30.) 

03^ 3 uiiiA ^ 3 

- 1 U (J pXj jiuJ 

''He it is who hath placed you as his vicegerents on 
earth and hath raised some of you in rank above 
others, that He may try you in what He hath given 
you*” (6 : 166.) 

- < 5)1 

'*0 David! We have appointed thee a vicegerent 
in the earth ; hence judge aright between people, and 
follow not desire that it beguile thee from the way of 
Allah.” {3S ; 27.) 

Such is the position, such the dignit}^ that 
Free distinguishes man from the rest of 
Agent creation. It is with this consciousness 
that he is required to pursue his path in life. Hot 
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merely this, he is made aware of another truth of 
his nature. The Quran declares that man is not 
born with any stigma attached to his soul. He is 
not born an untouchable or handicapped with the 
pollution of any original sin, committed either by 
himself in a previous birth of which he has no know- 
ledge or by any of his remote ancestor. He is, as 
the Quran says, born with a balanced soul, without 
any inherent weakness therein and free of any obli- 
gations to suffer for any action except his o'vm. 
Hia relation to God is thus equalized amongst his 
own kind, and no distinction in this respect is made 
between man and woman. 

)Jj 1^ If- U— J LI iy*J Li I (j-j 

- jjj 

** Whosover followeth the right course, it is only for 
the good of his own soul that he doeth so ; and 
whosoever followeth the wrong course doeth so to his 
own hurt. No responsible soul shall bear another’s 
responsibility.” (17 : 15.) 

- 

” I will not suffer the work of any among you that 
worketh, whether male or female, to be lost ; the one 
of you is of the other.” (3 : 194.) 

a* jaUl ^ J J-*** 3 3 
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** By the soul and Him who balanced it and infused 
into the same the sense of discrimination and the 
power of choosing between the wrong and the right, 
happy is he who keepeth it pure, and unhappy is he 
who corrupteth it/* (91 : 7-10.) 

The truth of the last verse is expressed by the 

A Quran in the form of a paradox, each 

paradox side of which is equally true. 

" Surely, We created man of the goodliest fabric ; 
then We rendered him the vilest of the vile.” {95:4-5.) 

Every thinker in every age has had to recognize 
this paradox in human nature. Speaking through 
the mouth of Hamlet, says Shakespeare : 

“ What a piece of work is man I how noble in 
reason 1 how infinite in faculty ! in form and moving 
how express and admirable ! in action how like an 
angel 1 in apprehensinon how like a god ! the beauty 
of the world ! the paragon of animals ! And yet, to 
me, what is this quintessence of dust ? Man delights 
not me, no, nor woman neither.” 

The task of every religion has been to save man 
from going dovm in the scale of life. Some lay 
stress on ‘faith’ or ‘belief’ as the means of salva- 
tion. But ‘belief’ alone is not enough in Islam. 

‘ Righteous tvork ’ in consonance therewith is equally 
necessary. That is the way of preserving his good- 
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liest fabric. Says the Quran in continuation of the 
paradox for the sake of clearing the issue raised 
therein : 

I ^ 1 ^ 1 ^ i w I A U 

- b Ji*j <_Sj A5 o Li jic- ^1 
"Then We rendered him the vilest of the vile, save 

those who believe and work righteously ; for their's 
is unfailing reward So who can now question the 
decree ? ” (95 : 5-8.) 

So, it is as a free agent and with the choice of 
Spiritual Law Uviiig as a vicegerent of God that man 
of Life. is called upon to function on earth. 
His role of vicegerency is not difficult of comprehen- 
sion, if we refer ourselves to the Islamic concept of 
God in relation to his attributes. ‘ Believe and 
work’ is the commandment; work, by ‘investing 
yourself with Divine attributes.’ And to what end ? 
Here is what the messenger of God himself points 
out. Says he : 

- ijl .uil j.) "il jj-kjcdi 

" Respect the wa\s of Allah, and be affectionate to 
the family of .■Ml ah ” 

Says he again : 

- aJL* (jl ilr* ell i3^^il ‘iiul tJL* 

" All creatures of God are His family ; and he is 
the most beloved of God who loveth best His 
creatures.” 
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The Quran itself expresses ; 
j J I 3 UJI 

j*~l* loil ol - Jil AU. tjl ■ (J-*^ 3 ^ 3 *^ 

- ^ 

"0 ye people! surely We have created you of a 
male and female, and made you tribes and families 
that you may identify and care for each other ; surely 
the noblest of you in the sight of Allah is the one 
among you most mindful of his duty. Allah is Know- 
ing, Fully Aware I (49 : 13.) 

Li^ Ia l^l lyt J ■ tr’tiJI (JJS W ^ jI ^iS 

- * 1^1 

'' For that cause We decreed for the children of 
Israel ; Whosoever killeth a human being for other 
than man-slaughter or mischief in the earth, it shall 
be as if he hath killed all mankind, and whoso saveth 
the life of one, it shall be as if he hath saved the life 
of ail mankind.” (35 : 5.) 

The fimotion of vicegerency has, therefore, to 
be exercised towards that ehd and is to be interpret- 
ed in terms of the good that man can offer not only 
to fellow-man but to every living object on earth 
who all form together the family of God, everyone 
of whom has a being from their Maker “unto Whom 
they will be gathered.” 

V I jLh V 3 V I jy 5.J b jV. L J 
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■ J (j-4 ULj-j L - 1*^ ILjl 

“ There is not an animal in the earth, or a flying 
creature flying on two wings, but they are peoples like 
unto you. • We have neglected nothing in the Book 
of Our decrees. Then unto their Lord will they be 
gathered ” (6 ; 38.) 

How is the task to be performed ? ‘‘Believe and 
work. ” Belief without work in ac- 
*^"AttribLer'”* cordance therewith is static. Mere 
philosophic perception of the essence 
of divinity or contemplation is barren, if it does 
not generate volition or give movement to human 
life in consonance with the qualities or attributes of 
that essence. Mere spiritual exercises of the kind 
the Fogris practise, or psychic achievements, however 
interestmg, will not rise above their character as 
but the exercises of the mind or of the soul, if they 
are not subserved to cater for a dynamic moral exis- 
tence for man. This dynamic morality again is 
not possible for one who seeks his individual spiri- 
tual salvation bhrougli the life of the cloister or the 
cave, or for one who through abnegation of his body 
fancies his duty to lie in merely nursing his soul. 
The vicegerency of God on earth is not possible for 
such types. On the other hand, it is for him who 
imbues himself with Divine Attributes to the best 
of his ability and manifests them in devoted service 
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to himself and his fellow-beings. 

The attributes of God are various, as are Hi? 
names. They cannot be numbered, since the fullesl 
comprehension of Divine activity is scarcely possibh 
for man circumscribed as he is by the nature of his 
being. It is not to our immediate purpose to entei 
upon a philosophic appreciation of this aspect oi 
our question. Our aim is more concrete, and it 
should suffice if we point out that a Muslim is to 
believe, in the words of the Quran, that “to God 
alone belong all excellent names ” S for perfection is 
His only in everything that He attributeth to Him- 
self. With this general attitude towards the con- 
ception of Divine Attributes, the task before a 
Muslim is to understand the significance to his life 
of such of them as are specifically brought to mind 
in the Quran and the Hadith. Some of these may 
•come essentially within the purview or pure philoso- 
phy or that of mysticism. But a large majority of 
them suggestive of His love, and knowledge, and 
power, and justice, and mercy, and His tender 
concern for the moral purification of man may easily 
form the subject of social study. Even these make 
an imposing list, and should lay bare the futility of 
encasing the Divine Being in any single virtue or 


1, The Quran, 7 : ISO. 
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attribute, and incarnating Him. God in Islam is 
above every attribute, and manifests them all in 
harmonious relation with one another. 


Knowledge 
and Power 


Of all the attributes of God with which man 
should imbue himself in order to fit 
himself for the task of vicegerency, 
the primary requisite is the attribute 
that works for life and movement. It has already 
been pointed out that the Quran makes it explicit 
that whatsoever is in the heavens and whatsoever is 
in the earth are intended to subserve to the well- 
being of man. Only, he is required to reflect over 
the laws of their nature and make a proper use of 
them. That is the way of achieving power, and the 
only means of getting at it is knowledge, the acqui- 
sition of which, in the words of the .Prophet, “is 
duty on every Muslim.” 


j 1 (JaI jJa— jUj j ^ I 

^ ^1 JMtil .Xjj J A.«J jxi 1 ^ J i 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ aJ 1 j * .i ! ^ 1 , ^ I j * i I 

j J J** jUT i-Jlj e JJ I ^ Ul jil 

Acquire knowledge/' said he. ''It enables the 
possessor to distinguish right from wrong; it lights the 
• way to heaven ; it is our companion when friendless. 


1. J ame-o-Baya7i‘il-*Jlm* p. 27, Cairo, 1320 H. 
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it guides us to happiness ; it sustains us in misery ; 
it is a weapon against enemies and an ornament 
among friends. By virtue of it, Allah exaiteth nations, 
and maketh them guides in good pursuits, and giveth 
them leadership ; so much so, that their footsteps are 
followed, their deeds are imitated, and iheir opinions 
are readily accepted and held inviolable. 

Says the Qumoi ; 

^.5 1 Si j .lo I JO 1 L| 

“O you who believe! Answer the call of Allah 
and His Messenger, when he calleth you to that which 
gives you life. ” (8 : 24.) 

!A»I jfrSCwiJl j ^ i::jI 

“And in the earth, there are signs for those who 
have conviction; and (there are signs) in your own 
selves. Can ye not see ? ” (51:20-21.) 

« ^ c t J j* I {J^ J V I ^ U O I ^ J 

- <tul O I 6 JaI U J>ei I 

**And if ail the trees in the earth were pens, and 
the sea ink with seven more seas to increase it, the 
words of Allah could not be exhausted. Allah is 
Mighty, Wise/' (31:27.) 

Knowledge, in Muslim conception, covers every 
field of life — the life of the vast universe working 
around man in immediate contact as well as remote, 
and the life of man himself moving onward with a 
knowledge of his past. An acquisition of knowledge. 
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therefore, imposes on him the exercise of not merely 
his intellectual and physical faculties, but his spiri- 
tual : and nothing is prohibited to him in Islam 
except, probably, probing vainly the veil beyond 
which his reason or intuition has been found 
incapable of advance. It is to be pursued for the 
simple reason that it dispels his ignorance and fits 
him to live his life usefully. Hence it is, that Islam 
strongly disapproves of every method devised by 
selfish groups to segregate others and deny them a 
natural access to that which is the mainspring of 
every power and happiness. It establishes the 
right of man to knowledge of every description for 
which his aptitudes may suit him, and gives him full 
sanction to harness the forces of nature through a 
scientific study of them, and provide himself with 
•every means of material comfort. 

But it makes one condition. And herein lies 
the fundamental distinction between 
The the Islamic and the modern European 

‘Balance’ Culture. It calls upon man to bear 
in mind the “ balance set in his natm'e, ” and 
•exercise the power acquired through scientific know- 
ledge in a way that will help him to display in his 
life such other attributes of God as will equip him 
to “ show affection to the family of God ” for which 
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he has been created with the privilege of represent- 
ing Him on earth. If I may so express, the imper- 
sonal power of Nature that science brings into play 
is to he given a personality and made conscious of 
the balance set therein, as in the rest of creation. 
This is the jiriraary function of Islam, and , is to be 
kept in mind in order to appraise the full import of 
the injunction which sums np all that is required of 
a Muslim : ‘‘ Believe and work. ” The attributes of 
which his knowledge and power are to be the hand- 
maids, are assiduously brought to mind in the 
Quran at the opening of each chapter which begins 
“ In the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merci- 
ful. ” The commonest and the rnost compulsory 
invocation that every Muslim is called upon to 
make several times every day runs : 

j}\ (.jjj A,.PsJI 

J ijbl 

“ All praise is due to Allah, the Lord of the worlds, 
the Beneficent, the Merciful ; Master of the Day of 
Judgment ! Thee do we worship ; and of Thee do we 
seek help. Show us the right path, the path of those 
whom Thou hast blessed , and not of those w'hom 
Thou hast shown Thy disapprobation, nor of those 
who have gone astray. *’ Amen 1 

This common prayer, to go no beyond the- 
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words of the Quran, will give sufficient insight into 
the duty of man to bear in mind in his day’s work 
the attributes of God, of the beneficence, justice and 
mercy tlorough which he has to appeal to God for 
an ordered life, the life of Peace, of Islam. 

The God that the Muslim invokes here is 
Babbul-Alamin. Rabb in Arabic is composite in 
conception referring to the Divine power of giving 
nourishment and sustenance to all whom He has 
created with paternal concern. So, by calling upon 
God as Rabbul-Alamin or the Rabb of all the worlds, 
seen and the unseen, he at once places himself in 
horm onions relations with the rest of Divine crea- 
tion controlled, as he is convinced, by a Being from 
Whom alone all life and power proceed and from 
Whom alone therefore all help is to be sought. 

And what is this help that he seeks from his 
Lord V “ Show us the right path, ” he asks, 
“ the path of those whom Thou hast blessed ; and 
not of those whom Thou hast shown Thy disappro- 
bation, nor of those who have gone astsay. ” He 
merely wants “ the balance set in his nature ” to be 
preserved in whatever, he thinks and feels and 
does. 

This is the spiritual law of life on which the 
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society of Islam rests. It makes the life of every 
true member of it a sacred song of love and action. 
^‘My life, my sacrifice and my death are all for 
AUah. ” This he affirms by devoting all his talents, 
informed by knowledge and strengthened by the 
power that knowledge generates, to the good of the 
* Family of God ’ and thereby he fulfils the trust of 
Vieegerency that God has placed in him. 

3 J 3 j J «ajl 4 (>^1 

Jj^l j j J iSJ^ ^ 

J J 6jL^\ |*l5l J <i 3 J 

cSiJjf J J (J jiAjtolc- lil 

It is not righteousness that ye turn your faces to 
the East and the West ; but righteous is he who 
believeth in Allah and the Last Day and the Angels 
and the Books and the Prophets ; andgiveth his wealth 
for love of Him, to kinsfolk and to orphans and the 
needy and the wayfarer and to those who ask, and for 
the redemption of slaves and who observeth proper 
worship and payeth the poor-due ; and those who 
respect their word when they give it, and the patient 
in trial and adversity and time of stress : Such — arc the 
sincere, and such the righteous.*' (2 : J77.) 

3 UlrwP^I 3 ^ J J-hx-l jt 

J jWl J osS^L^I J J 
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"'And serve Ailah. Ascribe nothing as partner 
unto Him. Show kindness unto parents, and unto 
near kindred, and orphans, and the needy and unto 
the neighbour who is of kin and the neighbour who 
is not of kin, and the fellow-traveller and the 
wayfarer and those whom your right hand possesses. " 
(4 : 36.) 

(J U L j 

^ ^ ^1 - Aj 1.^ ^J^-*’***'* 

^tiji J ^ 3 

- hijb 

“ Ah, what will convey unto thee what the 
Ascent is I 

It is to free a slave, 

And to feed in the day of hunger 

An orphan near of kin. 

Or some poor wretch in misery, 

And to be of those who believe and exhort one 
another to forbearance and exort one another to 
compassion : 

They are of the right hand. 

But those who disbelieve Our relevations, they 
are of the left hand,** (90 : 12-19.) 

Such is the distinction between right and wrong 

Ethics and wMch the Qurau keeps before our 
, . , , mind, and which is reflected in the 

Jurisprudence 

commandment we have already 
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quoted : “Respect tlie ways of Allah; and be affec- 
tionate to the family of Allah.” All that a Mus- 
lim feels and thinks or does should be in pursuance 
of this commandnient ; and that is the right action. 
On the other hand, anything that he feels or does 
in contravention of the commandment is the wrong 
contemplated by the Quran. The distinction is 
thus fixed in the very highest truth of human life, 
and is manifest in the ethics of Islam, whether it 
concerns a Muslim’s own personal well-being • or 
concerns his relations with his kith and kin, his 
neighbours, or strangers or even those who are his 
enemies or his conduct towards the dumb creatines. 
The personal virtues of kindliness, purity, chastity, 
love, affection, honesty, truth, respect for covenants, 
forbearance, forgiveness, trustworthmess, justice, 
mercy and the like are not mere luxuries to bo 
indulged in at convenience, but are indispensable 
for a right living. And the opposite qualities such 
as cruelty, indecency, fornication, adultery, unclean- 
liness, dishonesty, falsehood, treachery, hypocrisy, 
spite, defection, unfaithfulness, and exploitation of 
the weak which work for the disintegi'ation of 
society are not only vices but positive sins in 
Islam. 

How mindful is Islam of the moral welfare of 
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society and of the need for happy relations between 
its members may be gauged from the high line of 
conduct laid down even in respect of our references 
to others. 

1*^^^ js^ O' (j* 

-v_.i3J Vb ij^u: V j 

- v'.?^ 3 - j53 ILu aaAI joPbJ 

"0 ye who believe! Let not people laugh other 
people to scorn, who may be better than themselves: 
nor let women laugh other women to scorn, who 
may be better than themselves. Neither defame one 
another, nor call one another by abusive nicknames. 

“Inquire not too curiously into other men's 
affairs : nor let the one of you speak ill of another 
in his absence. Would any of you desire to eat the 
flesh of his dead brother ? Surely ye would abhor it. 
Fear Allah ; verilv, Allah is easy to be reconciled, and 
is merciful.” (49 : 11-12.) 

Such is the wide interpretation given to ‘work’ 
in Islam ! The compulsory duties of preyer, fasting 
the paying of poor-due and pilgrimage are merely 
the more important details of this work and aim at 
self-discipline and self-purification, and the cultiva- 
tion of the highest virtues of unselfish service to 
one’s fellow-beings and strengthen the sense of 
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unity and solidarity, first among the members of th 
faith, and through them among the rest of mankind 

It is not j)Ossible within the compass that 
have set to myself here to touch in any detail th 
field of the Islamic Jurisprudence which regulate 
the ‘work’ of the Muslim society in one of its mos 
important bearings. But we may point out tha 
its principles are precisely the same as have so fa 
been under review. This Jurisprudence is probabh 
the greatest legacy that Islam has left to the moderi 
world, a legacy that stands at this moment in nee( 
M sincere understanding, and possible reorientatioi 
in the spirit of what was actually done during th( 
iifetime of the Prophet himself, who while sending 
nit an agent to a distant region in Arabia allowec 
lim to use his discretion to meet new situation 
ibout which the Quran was silent and there wer< 
lo precedents to follow, provided his discretion was 
lot contrary to the moral laws on which th( 
Jmmat stands, — ^laws which aim at the unification o: 
ts members and their moral and material well-being. 

1, Sir Muhamn ad Iqbal has an illuininating discussion on this 
subject of Ijiihad jn his fascinating work The Reconstfuciion of 
ReUgiotis Thought in Jslam^ Chapter VI — The Principle of Movement 
in the Structure of Islam. 

Vide also Islam and Modernism in Egypt by Dr. Charles C. 
Adams, Oxford University Press, 1938. It is a study of the Modern 
Reform Movement inaugurated by the late Shaykh Muhammad 
Abduh, and gives a valuable bibliography concerning Islam and its 
new problems. 
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The duty of every Muslim is to respect these 
moral laws in order that he might live a righteous 
life. Resistance to his right to live such a life is 
not to be tolerated out of meekness or cowardice. 
Personal wrong or injury may easily be forgiven. 
Indeed, Islam would prefer forgiveness to retaliation 
but if forgiveness is likely to promote evil results, 
or feed further and intensify wickedness in the 
wrong-doer, retaliation becomes a painful necessity ; 
but the Quran cautions him not to err on the side of 
excess. 

- j ojliA* Am 

“And not alike are the good deed and the evil. 
Answer an evil deed with a good one, when lo ! he 
between whom and thee was enmity will be as if he 
were a warm friend.” (41 : 34.) 

AjI - tiol a Ij U* - L^iLi aL« a !_)» 3 

“The recompense of an ill-deed is an ill the like 
thereof But whosoever pardoneth and amendeth, 
his reward lieth with Allah. He loveth not wrong- 
doers.” (42 : 40.) 

-03 I I lit ^ -5 

“And those who, when wronged, defend them- 
selves,” — (42 ; 39.) 

- Jju*. ^ J 1* 1 j 
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"And whoso defendeth himself after he hath suffer- 
ed wrong — for such, there is no way (of blame) 
against them.” (42 : 41.) 

- j yJ «-50li 6 t j jLo yJ j 

"And verily whoso forbeareth and forgiveth, — 
this indeed is high-mindednes.” (42 : 43.) 

Islam thus restores the corrective to the doc- 
trine of Ahimsa, honoured in precept, and curiously 
disregarded in practice even by some of those who 
speak of it the loudest. History has given repeated 
shocks to this doctrine of inept sentimentalism, 
because it fails to adjust harmoniously the conflict- 
ing demands of human nature. The attitude of 
Islam on the other hand is one of reconciliation, 
with emphasis laid on forbearance and forgiveness 
in the hope that the harm done may even partially 
be neutralized, and better relations follow. But 
Islam cannot sanctify impotent rage, however euphe- 
mistically it may be styled. It cannot call it a 
virtue to turn the other cheek complacently to 
welcome a fresh wrong or insult ; for that would be 
the denial of dignity to human nature. In fact a 
weak man’s forgiveness is of no consequence to the. 
wrong-doer. A Muslim is advised to forgive, if he 
has the strength to do so manfully and because 
forgiveness in such circumstance is more pleasing to 
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God, and- more certain of happy results. That is 
true Ahimsa; and all honour to those who practise 
it in that spirit. But it cannot be made into a rule 
for the generality of mankind, for whom in parti- 
eular religions have been laid down. So it is, that 
if a person is impelled to ‘answer a wi'ong with a 
like thereof,’ he is cautioned not to over-reach him- 
self ; for retaliation forfeits its spiritual function, if 
it is not intended to bring home to the aggressor the 
nature of his offence and its injury to social well- 
being, or is merely aimed at satisfying personal or 
class vengeance. It is an absolutely defensive 
right, and is to be exercised out of conviction that 
one is acting in the defence of the life which his 
faith has enjoined upon him to pursue, and holds 
good in individual, as well as corporate life. And 
this condition is always to be borne in mind whether 
the aggressor is from within the camp of the 
Musalmans or from outside, whether the aggression 
is directed against the members of the faith or 
against the non- Muslims, the Zimntis, who live 
under their protection or compose the Muslim body- 
politic. 

AjL# .TA !jl a 1 j I 1 V I * 

- A.® Lsj t ^ Ij U aLA 

“Beware! On the Day of Jtxdgn ent I slall myself 
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be the complainant against him who wrongs a Zimmi 
or lays on him a responsibility greater than he can 
bear or forcibly deprive him of anything that belongs 
to him.”* {Hadiih) 

C>*J cjU _ I _j 5 eL*!>U I _jluil (j* (jijjjj'lb Ol J 

C»‘U Oii <51 j->l ^^1 p>- Ua 

- «uil ol “ \pi^\ 3 JaJ b L.4IU I Is 

“And if two parties of believers fall to fighting, 
then make peace between them. And if one party of 
them doth wrong to the other, fight ye that which 
doth wrong tilt it return unto the ordinance of Allah ; 
then, if it return, make peace between them justly, 
and act equitably.” (49 : 9.) 

i!f Jf- OS' j JaS'" aj 

"Whoso interveneth in a good cause will have the 
reward thereof, and whoso interveneth in an evil 
cause will bear the consequences thereof. Allah 
overseeth all things.” (4 :85.) 

■ (J* aiji (j> J - (*4! 4 Ojiii" Ol! O'^l 

<^1 l^j .>2j (1)1 ^1 (j»- oiii jUj ^aJt (jl 

o1_5Li« 3 3 C«-> A-(-J oA*i-j t^UJ) dil "i? ji 3 

^1 (jl o^.|&u ^1 O j> ^h^ 3 ~ <01 (*"l If^ Ajum _3 

- jiy iSj^ 

•‘Permission to fight is given to those upon whom 
war is made ; because they have been wronged ; and 


1. Abu Dawud^ 
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Allah is indeed able to give them victory : 

** (Because) They have been driven from homes 
unjustly, for having merely said : Our Lord is Allah. 
For, had it not been for Allah’s repelling some men by 
means of others, cloisters and churches and synagogues 
and mosques t wherein the name of Allah is oft mention- 
ed, would assuredly have been pulled down. And 
Allah helpeth him who helpth His Cause. Verily, He 
is Strong, Almighty.’’ (22 : 39*40.) 

^ rfSI (jl - I '3 ^ cte** ii I 

‘'Fight in the way of Allah against those who fight 
against you, but do not commit excesses. Allah loveth 
not those who commit excesses ” (2 : 190.) 

- I^JbJl 3^ j LgJ li phUJI Ol 3 

‘'And if they incline to peace, then incline to it 
and trust in Allah ; surely. He is the Hearing, the 
Knowing.” (8 ; 61.) 

How peaceful is the outlook that Islam endea- 
vours to promote in the life of every member of the 
Faith, may be gleaned from the following earnest 
and touching prayer of the Prophet himself : 

.. UU. (JCjULI p.^1 

JCU) j 1 jjlk) jl ol 

- 0 jiii’ "il Iwi jl 

" 0 Lord ! I ask of Thee the gift of true fellow- 
feeling. 
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** O Lord ! I seek Thy refuge from any wrong that 
I may do to others, and from any wrong that others 
may do to me ; from any harshness that I may show 
to others, and from any harshness that others may 
show to me ; and from any sin that Thou mayst not 
forgive.'* {Hadith.) 


Democracy 
of Islam 


Sxich then is the type of character that Islam 
aims to evolve for the good of mankind, 
a type that may truly bear the trust of 
vicegerency of God on earth. In every 
role, whether of an individual or a member of a 

9 

family or society, or a state functionary or a leader 
in whom is vested the privilege of governance, he is 
to discharge his duties implicit in the trust. 


Everyone of you is a shepherd and will be account- 
able for the welfare of his fold/' (Hadith.) 


^ t-j (J 

He it is who hath placed you as His vicegerents 
bn earth and hath raised some of you in rank above 
others, that He may try you in what He hath given 
you/' (6 : 165.) 

- 4L\ iSXfexJ (S ^ I J 

**0 David I We have appointed thee a vicegerent 
I in the earth; hence judge aright between people, and 
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follow not desire that it beguile thee from the path of 
Allah ” (38 : 26.) 

It was to a race of men fulfilling the test re- 
ferred to in the above passages, a race of vicegerents 
of God whom the Prophet of Islam had attracted 
to himself through the sincerity of his inspiring 
personality — it is to them, and those coming after 
who may choose to carry their trust that the Quran 
addresses the following words of approbation : 

“ Ye are the best society that hath been raised up 
tor mankind Ye enjoin the right conduct and forbid 
the wrong ; and ye believe in Allah.” (3 : 109 ) 

_5 (j-lht ji ^L) 1-.^ J 

“We have appointed you a mediatory society, a pat- 
tern, that ye may be an example unto mankind, even 
as the Messenger is an example unto you. (2 : 143.) 

Such were those who formed the democracy of 
Islam ‘ everyone of whom ’ as the Prophet said 
“was like a star by following whom, you will keep 
to the right path.” ^ And those who are conversant 
with the history of the achievements of this demo- 
cracy will fully bear out how true was the estimate 

1. J ame-O’Bayan-il-IlMt p. 147, Cairo, 1320 H. 
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the Great Leader had formed of his comrades. 
They were a body of people whose individual and 
collective life was lived in the sweetness of resigna- 
tion to a supremely benevolent Will or Law of God, 
Who alone was their King, for the preservation of 
Whose Kingdom on earth everyone of them had to 
render by righteous work devoted service, a King- 
dom transfixed in the conception of a united family 
of all the creatures of God, each developing in him- 
self every noble trait latent in human nature for the 
good of mankind. 

This democracy of Islam was composed of in- 
dividuals who conscious of the dignity of manhood 
recognized no criterion of superiority between them- 
selves except that of righteous conduct and brother- 
ly feeling and mutual service. It was a socialistic 
organization holding together, in the words of the 
Quran^ ‘the cable of God’ and devoted to the 
harmonious interaction of the material and the 
sublime needs of human nature, and keeping in 
check the disintegrating forces of selfishness, and 
vitalizing life to disclose a united happiness for all 
mankind. 

At the present moment sincere minds among 
the followers of the Kaith look back wistfully to this 
golden age of Islam, and yearn for its return. Is it 
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the political nexus they had enjoyed for a time of 
democratic character that they would like to be re- 
established among them ? The march of events 
in the history of Islam and the distribution of the 
Taithful in many lands subject to divergent jioliti- 
eal influences may not give a read}' answer, al- 
though one cannot foresee what may happen in 
the fulness of time. What iSj however, of imme- 
diate importance to the stability and progress of the 
life of Islam is the sustenance and preservation of 
the spirit of the Faith and the moral basis on which 
the Muslim society claims its distiaiction as a 
brotherhood unique in character as no other organi- 
zation has shown itself to be in the long history of 
man. This being the permanent objective of Islam, 
it is the safety of the social unit that should pri- 
marily matter to every well-wisher of mankind. For 
Islam, if allowed to operate, creates vicegerents of 
God on earth in the true sense of the term, who 
will be an asset of incalculable value to the life of 
any country where they may happen to live. The 
depression of today in the Islamic world is not due 
to the Faith, but is the result of its neglect. The 
line of conduct which gave success and prosperity 
to the comrades of the Prophet has the same 
vitality even today. If the present-day Muslims, in 
spite of rude awakenings, fail to claim their trust, it 
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will assuredly pass into other hands ; for the trust 
is a trust from Allah and is for all mankind. Says 
Bernard Shaw ; 

" 1 have always held the religion of Muhammad in 
high estimation because of its wonderful vitality. It 
is the only religion vthich appears to me to possess 
that assimilating capability to the changing phase of 
existence which can make itself appeal to every age. 
I have studied him- the wonderful man, and in my 
opinion, far from being an anti-Christ, he must be 
called the Saviour of Humanity. I believe ihat if a 
man like him were to assume the dictatorship of the 
modern 'world, he would succeed in solving its prob- 
lems in a way that would bring it the much -needed 
peace and happiness. I have prophesied about the 
faith of Muhammad that it would be acceptable to the 
Europe of tomorrow, as it is beginning to be accept- 
able to the Europe of today,” ‘ 

Who knows that the Federation of Man is to- 
come that way ! 

1. The Gemine Islam, Singapore, Vol. 1, No, 1, 1936. 
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PRAYERS IN ISLAM 

To understand the spirit of a religion, and 
appraise its value to life and society, read the 
prayers which its followers generally employ m 
their communion with God. They will afford an 
insight into the working of then* minds, their 
thoughts and feelings, and the very object of their 
lives. There is no prevarication, no hiding or 
suppression of truth, no luxurious display of poetic 
fancy when man stands face to face with the Creator 
of his being to lay bare before Him his heart, and 
give account of his mmidane struggles, his achieve- 
ments and disappointments, and to ask of Him the 
things that matter. His prayer, at such a moment, 
is an expression of a pressing feeling, and is for that 
reason natui'ally simple and direct. The higher the 
note that he strikes in his outpourings, the higher is 
the quality ,of the faith that has imprinted itself 
on his mind, and served as a background to all his 
activity. 

In Islam, the prayer that a Muslim offers 
whether singly, or in congregation, whether at the 
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appointed hours of devotion, or at any sudden call 
or urge from within to turn to his Lord in the 
midst of his daily work, is all couched in the phrase- 
ology of the Quran or that of the Prophet’s own 
utterances preserved in the Hndith. Even when the 
suppliant ex^iresses himself in his own tongue, the 
form of prayer is dictated by the same sources. 
The same attitude toward his Master, the same 
conception behind the words used, the same spui- 
tual atmosphere generated by them are revived in 
his mind, and nothing that he says is not covered 
by the teachings of his holy Scripture and the ex- 
ample of his holy Prophet. 

a ajl, ^ L)Cb.ut| L, 

“ O AUah ! I ask of Thee the good that Thy servant 
and Prophet had asked for himself ; and seek Thy re- 
fuge from the evil wherefrom Thy servant and Pro- 
phet had sought refuge,” 

is the prayer that opens for a Muslim an endless 
prospect of sublime aspirations. For, what might 
not the great exemplar have asked of his Lord, the 
Creator and Sustainer of all things, to whom alone 
bdongeth the Kingdom, from whom alone cometh 
whose knowledge encompasseth all, 
power suffused with love dwelleth every- 
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where. In a note, such as this, intended to serve as 
but an appendix to the Muslim view of social life 
described in the Concept, it may seem out of place 
to refer to the utterances of the Prophet having 
mystic significance, utterances which reflect the 
most exalted moods wherein he found himself in 
moments of the closest communion with Allah, the 
Holy, the Pure, whom he loved and worshiped with 
an intensity such as he alone did experience. To 
but few is given that experience, and that state of 
mind wherein one may ask of the things that the 
Prophet had asked for himself. Let us therefore 
deal with only such prayers of the Prophet as put 
in mind the aspirations that need to be entertained 
so as to live a life of purity and social service, a life 
which is within the reach of every one wdio may 
strive or ask for it. 

“ 0 Allah ! Make Islam most pleasing to me,” 
is one of the prayers included here. It is a brief 
utterance ; yet, how superbly comprehensive ! The 
suppliant here asks for the path of Islam to be 
smoothed down for him, to be made most pleasing, 
— the path of Islam, which, as we have explained in 
the Concept, is truly the path of devotion, of bring- 
ing our own will into accord with the Supreme will, 
or of devoting all our talents to the service of the 
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highest in life. He asks for a life disciplined in the 
ways of Allah or the laws intrinsic in our nature. It 
is a dut}’^, in the discharge of which few there are 
who can claim not to haTe faltered. Yet, a true 
Muslim is to ask of God to make such a task most 
pleasing to him. 

It is towards this end that every prayer of 
Islam is directed. Mark the character of the fol- 
lowing two prayers which have found their way into 
the regular daily worship of a Muslim. One is the 
common prayer of Islam and the most compulsory 
with which every service begins, and the other is 
what enters into his vespers : 

^^1-0 1 .. t isl I b<.XAl - ^ 

" All praise is due to x\llah, the Lord of all the 
worlds, the Benficent, the Merciful, Master of the day 
of Judgment ! Thee do we worship, and of Thee do 
we seek help. Show us the right path, the path of 
those whom Thou hast blessed and not of those 
whom Thou hast shown Thy disapprobation, nor of 
those who have gone astray. Amen ! 

This prayer serves as a recurrent reminder to a 
Muslim of the character of life that he fe to pursue^ 
— a life of purity, and of righteous conduct. The 
same note is struck in the vespers : 
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cr*^ (J*^i 

^ 3 uXjU CJ;^ U ^li j c^i^cl UJ (J J 

- <.I^JIaJ J UJj lL^S ^ jlw tjl*^}_9 cJ^:! «ta^jd.C- 

‘* 0 Allah! Guide me to be of those whom Thou 
hast guided and preserve me to be of those whom 
Thou hast preserved and befriend me to be of those 
whom Thou hast befriended, and bless me in what 
Thou dost grant me, and protect me from the evil of 
everything that Thou may’st prescribe for me : for, 
surely, Thou alone canst prescribe what Thou desi- 
reth, and none can over-rule Thee. Surely, he whom 
Thou befriendest is not disgraced. Blessed art Thou, 
our Lord, and Exalted ! ’’ (Hadith.) 

Note the spirit of the following prayer : 

oJiS^ U j d J 

0 J oU^I !il J tjjl I 

- ^ Jf J o>Ji ^ JS" (i ci 

Allah! Improve my spiritual life, for, that is 
to be ray refuge ; and improve my material life, for, I 
have to live it ; and prepare me for the life to which 
I shall have to return ; and keep me alive till it is 
good for me to be alive, and call me back when it is 
good for me to die. Lengthen my life in every goodly 
state, and turn death into bliss before any evil state 
supervenes. '' (Hadith.) 

Death has thus no terror for a Muslim. The 
thing that he should fear and abhor is wickedness 
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or evil life ; and it is against this that he has to seek 
the Divine help and protection. In whatever he 
may ask for, he is never to forget his primary need 
for purity of life. 

- 

" 0 Allah ! I ask of Thee a pure life and a pure 
death, and a returning unto Thee that shall not call 
for reprehension or disgrace. ” (Hadith.) 

J (j^!I J Jjj' j 

Ai^l ^ CiU-jJjl i-^U-l J i^iuka. jAe.\ J fjjL^ J 

" 0 Allah ! Keep Thou me steady, and add weight 
to my work ; confirm me in my faith, and raise me 
in Thy regard, and accept my worship, and shield 
me from sins, and bless me with high places in heaven. 
Amen ! " (Hadith.) 

jssJi Ji OA j ^J|X^ 

f 

“ 0 Allah ! I am truly weak ; turn my weakness 
into strength that I may follow Thy will, and draw 
me towards goodness ; and make Islam most pleasing 
to me.” (Hadith.) 

^ J j-A J L jjA J JT L ^ tJClUl ji 

- QS..T ai^l ^ (^Ull oUjaJI J U 

” O Allah ! I beseech Thee to grant me goodness 
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in my speech, and goodness in my thought and ac- 
tion, and goodness in my inward and outward aspects, 
and high places in heaven. Amen ! (Hadith.) 

j iJilj j jJ^li p^U) 

0 Allah ! help me to stand in Islam, to sit in 
Islam, and to sleep in Islam ; and do not let my 
enemies or the jealous rejoice over my trials.'^ 
(Hadith.) 

^ fSj i V *U;i j V 

* 

“ O Allah 1 seek Thy refuge from the knowledge of 
that which brings no good, and from that mind 
that has no fear of God, and from that desire that 
cannot be satiated, and from that prayer that cannot 
be entertained. 0 Allah ! I seek refuge from these.” 
(Hadith.) 

ulAcj UjAII iSj^ J ^4^ ci 

" 0 Allah ! Make every action of mine sublime in 
its outcome ; and save me from disgrace in this world 
and from chastisement in the hereafter.” (Hadith.) 

I j,p] V j hij Ulkfci j\ U i.4».< ul "il Ujj 

U] SjiUs V l.« IXL..^ j Ujj Uly ^ \aS' 

J* Uj.,ajU UVjrf cJ I J hJjxc-lj lie iJelj Ai 

- 
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Our Lord ! Call us not to account if we have 
forgotten or erred in anything. Our Lord ! Lay not 
on us a burden such as Thou hadst lain on those gone 
before us. Our Lord ! Lay not on us a burden 
heavier than we have the strength to bear. Wipe out 
the faults that we have committed, and shield us from 
any in future, and have mercy on us. Thou art our 
Lord ! Give us help against those who live in dis- 
belief." [Quran,) 

Vt jlxj V J I C-JJa (jl ^Ul 

clil 4^*1 j ijjiA (j « cIUjI 

0 Allah ! Surely, I have done great injustice to 
myself, and none can wipe out my sins but Thou ; 
therefore, grant me Thy protection, and have mercy 
on me ; surely. Thou alone art the Protector, the 
Merciful !" [Quran.) 

Vj UJl^l J UiLw UJ ji |» U ^ai. L) 

- IwAJi tji UJSo 

'' O Ever-Living Providence! I crave of Thee, 
through Thy grace, to correct every aspect of my life, 
and I pray Thee never for a moment to deliver me 
to mv desires." (Hadith.) 

Cx* U-aJ j ^ (Jl 

O Allah 1 I seek refuge from Thy disapprobation 
in Thy approbation ; from Thy chastisement in Thy 
forgiveness. O Allah 1 I seek refuge from Thee in 
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Thee. O Allah ! I cannot sufficiently extol Thee ; 
for. Thou alone canst extol Thyself/* (Hadith.) 

J (J/i <ji j ijyi J) 

o-U*lj J j^U 

- ! J 

0 Allah ! I am weak ; give me strength. I am 
lowly ; give me honour ; I am indigent ; give me sub- 
sistence, and create a distance between me and wick- 
edness such as there is between the East and the 
West/* (Hadith.) 

Uj^ V J Vl V J *!sfl [li V 

ij Vi J Cx* ^ ^ Vi 

'*0 Allah ! I beseech Thee to let no sin of mine 
remain ualorgiven, no worry unremoved, no debt 
unpaid, and no want of this or of the life coming 
after unsatisfied. 0 Thou kindest of the kind ! '* 
(Hadith.) 

cjlj U Vl V 

p-JaxJI ^ aU) Vl <01 V c:JiJu lil 

jAfc^ J oU^j^ u$3U.I •W>s}l 

- ji J 0 1 J 

Allah! There IS nothing easy of achievement 
except what Thou so maketh : and Thou maketh the 
difficult easy, whensoever Thou liketh. There is no 
God beside Him, the Forbearing, the Magnanimous, 
Pure is He, the Master of the highest Throne, Praise 
is fo ' Him only, the Lord of all the worlds 1 
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ask of Thee the qualities which move Thy 
^race, and forgiveness. I ask of Thee protection from 
doing harm to anyone, and I ask of Thee the chance 
of doing good to everyone.'" (Hadith.) 
lXILI J V-5^J J tJCJbO fj\ 

cJI j jJoJ j jJil V j t-5ol j 

- 

Allah ! I seek my well-Seing through Thy 
knowledge, and my strength through Thy strength^ 
and I ask of Thy great benevolence ; for, verily. Thou 
art powerful, and I am powerless ; I am ignorant, and 
Thou art Knowing ; and Thou knowest all that we do 
not know. '' (Hadith.) 

In the expression of a Muslim’s wishes, there 
can be no thought of gaining anything at the expense 
of another. Indeed, there is an intense regard in 
his prayers for the good and welfare of everyone. 
The aim of his life is that it may be lived in the 
presence of the Divine Countenance,' and guided by 
the light emanating thereform, indeed transformed 
into light, so that he may be an example and guide 
to those struggling in darkness. 

iXJU j "ill jj ol^ ^^11 

Ui, j lil.J i_SIIL.I j <_5oilic j tJcujJ 

jja. vXjUil J |*l*j U _,iS y., j jil s tfcwL,... lali j U^L. 

- S-LJirdI cjl i_Cil jAiL.\ J L 

'"O Allah ! I ask of Thee steadfastness in every 
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pursuit. I Rsk of Thee the intent for good action, 
and the power to thank Thee for Thy benevolence, and 
to render. Thee devoted service. I ask of Thee the 
tongue that speaketh truth, and the mind that erreth 
not, and the gift of true fellow-feeling. I seek Thy 
refuge from the evil of everything that Thou knoweth ; 
and I ask of Thee the good that lieth in everything 
that Thou knoweth ; and I seek Thy refuge from every 
sin of which Thou hast knowledge. And verily Thou 
knoweth all that we cannot know.*' (Hadiih.) 

j Ujlj oli 

U Uu^ j j>lII (JI oUiiill iLjJ j 

j lUljjl j UjUtfUi j U&U«,I J lU j U j 

- IxJbjS 

'*0 God! Bring affection between us, and reform 
us, and open for us paths of peace, and take us out of 
the spheres of darkness into light, and save us from 
open and concealed sinfulness, and bless us in what 
we hear, and in what we see, and in what we feel ; and 
bless us in our help-meets and i*n our children ; and 
turn Thou to us again ; for Thou only canst turn 
in kindness again and again'’. (Hadith.) 

^-0 A=w b _^| yt ^ ^ 

^ U ^^JJI fcJO J c53 V 

- V (Sj^ (J <i 

'*0 Allah! The good that 1 have received this 
morning, and that which the other creatures of fhine 
have received are all from Thee, the One beside 
whom there is none, Who alone is deserving of praise 
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and thanksgiving. 0 Allah 1 Give soundness of health 
to my body ; 0 Allah ! Give soundness of hearing to 
my ears ; 0 Allah ! Give soundness of sight to my 
eyes. There is no God but Thee.” (Hadiih.) 

Jj* j' Jj' J^l (J^l ul j'®! (jl ,*4^1 

“ (J* f4hl jl 

”0 Allah ! I seek Thy refuge from misleading 
others, and from being misled by others; from betray, 
ing others iiito error, and from being betrayed into 
error by others ; from doing any wrong to others and 
from being wronged by other ; and from drawing 
others into ignorance and from being drawn into 
ignorance by others.” (Hadith.) 

.(j ||yJi j 

jl pfLki j\ (1)1 ^ *1^ aili V j e *1 jjjtf. 

_ a jj^ V hJi jl 2Juka. I j] ^ jl 

“ Oh Allah ! Bless me always with the joy of .Thy 
sight and the pleasure of beholding Thy Countenance 
unharmed by anything harmful and disturbed by 
anything disturbing. 

“ Oh Allah ! I seek Thy refuge from any wrong 
that I may do to others, and from any wrong that 
others may do to me ; from any harshness that I may 
show to others, and from any harshness that others 
may show to me ; and from any sin that Thou mayst 
not forgive.” (Hadith.) 

U- ^ j ^ ^1 

‘^jl j «_Saa.| ^ (Josbj i^ssi vXT j ciSUjV 
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j -y^Ji tlb j LL'ili j ‘Ujji i.ia ^ tXiiu 

. oqsrni ls:^ 

“ Oh Allah ! Make us guides in the path of life, and 
keep us guided ourselves t herein , — neither going astray , 
nor leading astrav. Keep us friendly to those who 
are Thy friends, and hostile to those who are hostile 
to Thee. We love him who loveih Thee and hate 
him who doth hate Thee. Oh Allah! This is our 
prayer and it is for Thee to accept it. We are but to 
try and trust. ” (Hadith ) 

6* (j**" (A J hy <Sj^! j J (i J*?"' 1*^' 

O'* ^ hy c#'*^’** 0" ^ 

s a ' f I 

<5^ j J I j>' (i i hy <i li j d 

» ^ - « ** . • f • 

3 Ijy ti J**-' j d 3 hy ^ 'Ji* 

^1 \^y JtsJ ^ 3 Ijy jy 3 hy ^ 

■ hy 

“ Oh Allah 1 Pour light into my heart ; and into 
my eyes, and into my ears. Pour it to my right and 
pour it to my left. Pour it in front of me and behind 
me, and give me light. Pour light into my nerves, and 
into my flesh, and into my blood, and into my hair 
and into my skin, and into my tongue, and into my 
soul, and increase my light, and transform me into 
light, and surround me with light. 0 Allah! Bless 
me with light.,” (Hadith ) 



5 

HUMANISM IN IQBAL' 

Iqbal is not merely a great poet but a great 
philosopher ; and I have wondered whether I could 
lay emphasis on any one of the two roles more than 
the other. There was a time when I read Iqbal’s 
poetry with enthusiasm and tried to catch its strains 
and foUow him into the depths of his feelings or soar 
with him along the flights of his imagination or 
fancy. But that was when I could feel poetry for 
its own sake. As years have advanced, the interest 
in life’s poetic expression has had to demand some- 
thing more than mere aesthetic self-satisfaction. And 
there have been moments when I have tried to catch 
the strains of his philosophy as well, and to look at 
the world, its history, its problems, its very future 
through the inspirational vision that his philosophy 
has supplied. That poetry I could stHl feel today 
and the voice of that philosophy still hear, but sec- 
tional approach to him seems for me now well-nigh 
impossible. The two are so intertwined that his 


1. Paper read on the occasion of the Iqbal Day held at Hyder- 
abad on the 7th January, 1938, a few months belore the poet passed away* 
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utterance appears to me neither pure poetry nor pure 
philosophy. It is a mixture of the two blended into 
a political mysticism transcending them both. And 
so, as I look back at this hoiu’ on all his poetic 
achieTements and inwardly wade through the entire 
range of his poetic experiences, what picture of poet 
does he flash across my mind ? What does he stand 
for through all his utterance ? That is the subject of 
my immediate interest and I propose to give you 
only a synopsis of it. 

I have usde the expression ‘Political Mysticism’ 
Political to designate the effect Iqbal has left on 
Myaticism That expi'ession, I should think, 

sums up his contribution to world t bought at this 
moment, and I have no doubt in my mind that 
posterity will judge and remember him by that con- 
tribution. It points to the enternal message of life 
such as dwells and has always dwelt in the very soul 
of nature ; and holds out an idea of corporate life 
for mankind such as is so sorely missed at this hour 
everywhere. 

I know, in this great gathering there should be 
scores of men and women, who may have read the 
poems of Iqbal times out of number and they may 
bear out that the poet is spiritually averse to speak- 
ing out his mind in a clear matter of fact language. 
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In the J awidnama he himself confesses : 

This artifice of woids if of no avail ; 

What my heart containeth, it fails to bring out. 

Many a secret have I disclosed ; 

Yet a thought always lurks behind which words feet 

helpless to sustain ;; 

The more I speak of it, the more intricate it grows. 

The word and its sound drown it into deeper 

obscurity. 

Catch it from the glance of my eye ! 

Catch it from my plaintive morning note 1 

So, yon and I have to catch the meaning of his 
painiul music, his poetry, from his own look or form 
the plaintive half-suppressed note that goes out from 
liim every morning the moment he opens his eyes to 
the realities of the opening day. Only recently, I 
had the occasion to dwell with him for a little w'hile 
iiader the same roof at Lahore and catch something 
of his plaintive morning note. What is that look 
like and that note ? Try to review his entire poetic 
output in one quick glance and you can visualize 
something of that look and inwardly listen to some- 
thing of that note even from here. 

That look is that of a political mystic born to 
poetry. The note is the note of humanism drawing 
inspiration from the eternal verities of human life. 
Wearied in body, and weariness reflecting itself from 
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every feature of his reflective countenance, he retains 
that glance of his eye which has kept him company 
all throught his life, the glance of a political mystic 
piercing into the dark spots on the life of nations to 
comprehend a life to come, a life of emancipation for 
humanity from the self-imposed shackles of social, 
intellectual, economic and consequent political thral- 
dom. That is the glance of Iqbal. Now note the 
voice that proceeds from him. A malignant disease 
of the throat has rendered that voice somewhat 
hoarse of late ; but its hoarseness cannot conceal the 
sharpness of the painful ring that it strikes echoing 
all round the disturbance gathering in his soul by 
the fearful reaction of his external world divided 
into jarring political creeds born of narrow racial or 
territorial nationalism bent, as he thinks, on its own 
destruction. That glance of his eye and that ring of 
his morning voice will live in his poetry to warn and 
inspire the coming generations because the glance is 
rivetted on the primary weakness of human nature, 
viz.., national sellishness, and greed, and exploitation 
of the weak, and because the voice speaks out the 
truth which alone will save human life, the truth as 
handed down to him by a successive galaxy of sages 
and prophets who have worked for the unification of 
the human race. 
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People have called him by all sorts of names. It 
is so easy to give names without know- 
The Humamn Some Call him a commimalist, a 

reactionar5\ Some go a step further and use better 
language. They say that he started as an Indian 
nationalist and developed into a pan-Islamist ; they 
even call him an apostle of aggressive Islam. 

Ladies and gentlemen, if you could believe 
with me, Iqbal will outlive the momentary usage of 
all these terms, because none of these terms really 
reflects the truth about him. As every young man, 
he at first liked the Immediate, That is the feeling 
of every one who jiasses from childhood into adole- 
scence and from adolescence into youth ; it is the 
Immediate that attracts. Knowledge and life are 
at this stage circumscribed, and one begins to think 
that the best in life is in himself and in that which 
he finds near about him, and he idealizes his own 
home and he fancies that the rest of the world is of 
no consequence and is necessarily of an inferior 
order. So has it been with Iqbal, Before he grew 
into manhood, he sang of India. That was a time 
when a wave of nationalistic thought was widely 
touching the intellectual classes in India ; and Iqbal 
sang of the land of his birth and of the beauty it 
possessed. And then begins his manhood, it opens 
ifs eyes in the atmosphere of Europe. The time of 
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manhood is one of experience, of adjustment of 
values, and this experience he brings with him as he 
returns home. And then follow reactions to this 
experience pushing him forward into a state of 
maturity. If you want to imderstand Iqbal, you 
have to bring the whole of his life under review. 
You cannot cut him into sections and subject him to 
different evaluation under the stress of unkind poli- 
tical catchwords. 

I have tried to understand the mind of this 
poet and have followed, at times, a very searching 
line of analysis. And to me, at every stage of his 
poetic growth, he has appealed pre-eminently as a 
humanist. His humanism serves as a pereimial 
background to all his utterances. Sometimes it is 
so pointedly in the foreground that it will be sheer 
unkindness not to recognise it as the mainspring of 
his genius. If, as in the spiritual vision of his 
Jawidnama, India interests him, if it pleases or dis- 
pleases him in this or that aspect of its life, it is be- 
cause he allows himself to react to it as a humanist; 
if he feels distressed over the present-day condition 
of the Muslims all over the world, it is his human- 
ism that feels afflicted ; if Europe today locks 
him a wilderness of ag gressively selfish nationalities, 
it is the humanism in him that revolts. What Iqbal 
desires to see is that human life should take a stand 
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on its own human dignity, and set itself free from 
iiaiTOW tribal, racial, class or territorial temptations, 
and evolve a brotherhood extending to the ends of 
the earth which howsoever distributed into groups 
by the exigencies of time and space should hold to- 
gether a common moral consciousness, and he linked 
to each other by the ties of common humanity. That 
is the Order that he would like to see established on 
earth and to which he has dedicated all his Muse. 

Iqbal’s humanism is a matter of conviction to 
him. As a student of world history he has been 
inspired by humanistic movements throughout the 
ages. His wiitings reveal the influences of the 
classic humanism of the West, glowing in the course 
of history into Christian imiiulses ; they reveal also 
the influences of the humanism of India, and even 
of ancient Iran. But the himianisra that has cap- 
tured his mind and soul is the humanism of the 
Semitic land, standing midway between the East and 
the West, the humanism which has given to the 
world a Christ and a Muhammed, a humanism that 
brushes aside all barriers of colour and race and 
country that stand in the way of the fullest fellow- 
ship between man and man throughout the globe. 

It is imder the searchlight of this humanism 
* Depressinif that he looks at the world and 
World Order* poudei’s over its problems. The talk 
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of nationality in India seems to him but a hollow 
talk. The basis for that common moral conscious- 
ness which alone could bind a people is absent here, 
he thinks. India is to him Asia in miniature, a 
congerie of caste units showing no inclination to re- 
move the divisional basis of their several group lives 
and sink their respective individualities in a com- 
posite larger whole. He thinks that true democracy 
oannot thrive on a foundation such as this. The 
formation of a common moral consciousness calling 
for social equality which is the essence of a nation 
demands a price, which Iqbal thinks, the people of 
India are not, at this moment, prepared to pay. 

Under the same searchlight, he looks at 
Europe, and the sight fills him with grief. Says he 
in the ‘Khizr-i-Rah.’ 

The democracy of the West is the same old 

organ, 

Which strikes the selfsame note of Imperialism ; 

That which thou regard’st as the fairy Queen of 
— ' ESMSn 


I n rea lity is the demon of autocracy clothedji 

Legislatures, reforms, concessions and rights 
In the 

The heated discussions at Peace conferences. 

Are but the camouflage of capitalists. 

Thou take St mere illusion for a garden, 

O thou fool ! a cage for the nest. 


materia medica of the 


are out s\ 


narco t^s 
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The above oxitbxirst is dxie to the fact that the 
democracy of the Western states of Europe does not 
fit into his hxiinanism. E'er has he any gentle word 
for the Communistic order of life in Soviet Russia, 
or for Fascism or Nazism. Marx, he thinks, ‘woxxld 
like to idealize equality of bellies, and Nietzche, the 
inspirer of modern Germany, would exult at the 
elimination of the weak. Even the League of Na- 
tions, he thinks, is a society formed to parcel out 
between themselves the shroxxds of dead bodies. 
Iqbal’s humanism woxxld have none of these. He 
fully I’ecognizes the immense value of the sciences 
that Exxrope has developed. But he bewails that 
the hximan touch is lacking. In moments of trial, 
they betray humanity, in the name of territorial na- 
tionalism !. He also would heartily appreciate the 
fife of action which characterizes Europe, hut is 
grieved to see that that action does not conduce to 
the universal good of all mankind. His faith 
therefore holds anchor in the hxxmanism which he 
identifies with Islam. And even when he looks at 
the condition of those who have been the recipients 
of this heritage, viz., the Muslims of Arabia, Egypt, 
Syria, Turkey, Iran, and India, he fails to see that 
humanism existing in their midst in any striking 
form. The European sense of nationalism has cast 
its snare so powerfully all round that he fears that 
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it may raeialize even their outlook. 

But Iqbal does not fall into despair. He be- 
lieves that the Islamic humanism is 
Looking ^ living force and will work for 

freeing the outlook of men from geo- 
graphical limitations, and that it is itself destiny 
and will not suffer a destiny. He feels that Europe 
is gradually realizing the initial mistake it made in 
trampling over the moral and religious convictions 
of Christianity and resolving itself into a set of 
mutually ill- ad justed states dominated by interests 
not human but racial and territorial. He feels that 
even these mutually ill-adjusted states are today 
subconsciously feeling the need of a federated 
Einope, feeling the need of a unity which the Chris- 
tian church organization originally had given them, 
but which, instead of reconstructing in the light of 
Christ’s vision of human brotherhood, they con- 
sidered it fit to destroy under the inspiration of 
Luther. Iqbal, therefore, feels certain that as the 
modern world will pass through the throes of its 
own civilization and see its own ideals shattered by 
its own hands piecemeal, will it betake itself to the 
humanism that should prevail to unite mankind. 

Till then he would insist that wherever even a 
semblance of it exists, whether in the East or in the 
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West, and by whatever name it goes, it should be 
preserved, at all costs, as a noble heritage of man- 
kind. 



6 

IQBAL : THE POET AND HIS MESSAGE ‘ 

When Iqbal passed away in April 1938, his 
popularity among the Urdu knowing public, es- 
pecially the Muslim section of it, was at its highest. 
Already he was the subject of study in educational 
institutions and literary circles. Many were the 
critiques contributed to periodicals dwelling on this 
op^that aspect of his poetry or philosophy or reli- 
gion. So popular had he become at the close of his 
life, particularly because of the appeal which a 
large body of his writings made to the Muslim reli- 
gious sentiment, that Muslim publicists and political 
leaders always found it to their advantage to quote 
a line or two from his works just to intensify the 
effect they sought to produce. In fact he had be- 
come a hero with them. 

In an atmosphere such as this, it was obvious- 
ly not possible for anyone “to attempt a critical 
appraisal of his works as distinguished from the 
laudatory .” That atmosphere still prevails. 

1. A Keview by Dr. Latif of Iqbal : The Poet avtd his Message 
by T>t. Sachidananda Sinha, 1D47. This was first published in the 
Clarion, Hyderabad Deccan, and produced in several journals. 
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Indeed, the enthusiasm for the poet is still so much 
on the increase that it will take years before the 
educated classes among the Muslims of India could 
be invited with confidence to investigate, in the 
light of accepted canons of literary criticism, how 
much of him is poetry, how much is philosophy and 
how much neither poetry nor philosophy. Till 
then — it is only the high-minded and the courage- 
ous who can come forward to undertake the task of 
rescuing Iqbal from the clutches of mere flatterers 
and unt hinking votaries and allow him to appear 
before the world in his own glory or as he actually 
lives m his poetical works. 

The task of running counter to a prevailing 
taste is by no means easy. But if one feels a com- 
pelling urge to speak out the truth one has, one must 
be prepared to bear aU incidental unpleasantnesses 
in the firm hope and belief that truth will, soon or 
late, be heard. It is this earnestness of resolve to 
discharge a trying duty that is of primary import- 
ance in the struggle for purification of literary taste. 
One may not, however, see the “distant scene.” 
But the first step will count. It may be that in the 
zeal to serve the cause of truth one may be tempted 
to overstate one’s case. That is a danger inherent 
in every such attempt. But since the tolerance of a 
wrong idea is more dangerous to the mind of man. 
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an over-emphasis here and there in its examination 
may be passed over : for, however clouded the truth 
on that account, one has the satisfaction to feel that 
it is the truth nevertheless which has struggled to 
emerge. From this standpoint, I regard Dr. Sachi- 
dananda Sinha’s Iqbal : The Poet and his Message 
as a distinct aid to the study of Iqbal. 

Dr. Sinha is one of the few living scholars in 
India who have a deep acquaintance with the litera- 
tures and literary traditions alike of the West as of 
the East. This, together with the fact that he has 
given years to the study of the poet’s writings and 
all that has been written about him in Urdu and 
English with the sole object of viewing him in 
proper perspective, should entitle him to be heard 
with respect. 

Dr, Sinha’s work runs into over 600 pages, and 
there is nothing of importance -relating to Iqbal 
which he has not touched upon in his lengthy dis- 
sertation. He has not only reviewed the poet’s 
career, his personality and his works in a general 
survey, but has given entire chapters to particular 
issues sjising out of that survey. His interest in the 
subject has led him into a discussion of several prob- 
lems, metaphysical, political end religious which to 
a casual reader rnight appear as digressions but 

1. This was written when Dr. Sinha was still alive. 
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really are side-studies intended to elucidate the 
standpoint which he wishes to advance. The 
volume includes appraisals by Sir Amin Jung, Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, Nawab Mirza Yar Jung and 
Dr. Amarnath Jha which not only guide the reader 
in his approach to the mind of Dr. Sinha, but also 
furnish several valuable hints to the understanding 
of Iqbal himself. 

Dr. Sinha is not happy at all over the fact that 
Iqbal has chosen Persian rather than Urdu as the 
vehicle of his serious thoughts, that a good portion 
of Iqbal’s Urdu verse is heavily loaded with Persian 
and with unfamiliar allusions and that he has drawn 
for his themes and imagery more on the history and 
traditions of the Islamic peoples of far oif countries 
than on the life and traditions of his own homeland, 
India. So pointed is the reference made to these 
peculiarities and with such frequent recurrence in 
one form or another, that one is liable to fall into 
the error of thinking that the author is deliberately 
creating an atmosphere of prejudice against the 
poet. 

Dr, Sinha ’s thesis professedly is a serious 
attempt to reach the truth. But is his method of 
approach happy or calculated to let him reach the 
truth ? To me it appears that it is more negative 
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than positive. The author has expatiated more on 
what Iqbal is not than on what he really is. Pro- 
bably the purpose before him warranted the adoption 
of such a method. He had evidently grown sick of 
the fulsome flattery and unhealthy adulation with 
which the poet’s admirers had siu-rounded his name, 
hailing him as the greatest among the great in the 
realms of poetry, philosophy, politics and religion. 
And he must have felt that it was germane to his 
purpose to tell his worshipers that Iqbal was neither 
exactly this nor that as made out by them. But is 
the attempt properly balanced ? It is certainly 
important to show what Iqbal is really not; but 
more important and more enduring is to show what 
he really is. There, the author is not sufficiently 
communicative. From one end of the book to the 
other, he stalks along on its pages as an uncom- 
promising iconoclast. He denies to Iqbal a high 
station in the galaxy of Urdu or Persian poets. The 
poet never attempted drama, he points out, nor 
wrote any epic. His poetry is not even lyrical. At 
best, Iqbal is a didactic poet, says he, but adds that 
his didacticism is of an inferior quality to that of 
Lucretius or Wordsworth or Browning. It is all 
creedistic and dogmatic, never catholic or idealistic. 
His philosophy, such as it is, he observes, is imduly 
■assertive, unnecesserily polemical and propagandist. 
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and he refuses to recognize him as the founder of 
any coherent system of philosophic thought. In- 
deed, he affirms that “Iqbal is not a sound and 
faithful interpreter of the Quranic Islam, but — in 
spite of his pretensions — an expositor of its illiberal 
side or dogmatism as developed later by dogmatic 
exegetes,” and that he was never inspired by the 
best in “ Muslim faith ” as understood by his pre- 
ceptor the “ Pir-i-Rumi.” Dr. Sinha even questions 
the patriotism of Iqbal and gives him the character 
of a religious fanatic, and Pan-Islamist. Above all, 
he would not include him among “ humanists 
because he had wholly identified himself with an 
exclusive creed namely Islam, as he understood it, 
and also because “ he was too much obsessed with a 
holy horror of Hinduism as a religion synonimous 
with idolatry ” and was “ incapable of appreciating 
the higher aspects of that rehgion, or the “value 
of the fundamental teachings of Hinduism as con- 
tributing to the development of humanism.” 

It may be interesting to note here that this 
crusade of negations is pursued under ■ a special 
technique, which I may designate as circumlocmtary. 
In almost every chapter, one may easily detect con- 
siderable hesitation on the part of Dr. Sinha to 
come out with what he wishes to say. It looks as 
if he is anxious to take shelter in his first moves 
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under protective coverings before he could feel safe 
to emerge into light. Quotations from other writers 
are invoked to prepare the reader to relish what he 
Tiltimately is to be fed on. This hesitative move- 
ment, almost cat-like, reminds me of that significant 
phrase of Pope, “ willing to wound but hesitating to 
strike” and is certainly trying to a sensitive reader 
who goes to Pr. Sinha to know what he has himself 
to say and to know on what direct evidence from 
the poet’s works he rests his own views. 

Whatever the method of approach or the tech- 
nique observed, Dr. Sinha represents a natural and 
an inevitable reaction to the deliberately intem- 
perate praise indulged in for so long by Iqbal’s votar- 
ies. It was high time that they woke up and exercised 
earnest introspection the light of what Dr. Sinha 
has had to say. There is no doubt that a good 
deal of what he has said is coloured by his own 
sense of nationalism and by his natural though in- 
ordinate love and regaid for the lore of ancient 
India, a lore which embodies for him all that is 
beautiful in life, but which, to his great regret, he 
feels, Iqbal has wilfully discarded. There is undue 
heat too in many of his observations. Partly for 
this reason, but mainly because he has subjected 
^e^'pcet to a process of dissection and examined 
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him limb by limb without taking the trouble, to 
interrelate them or vie’wing him as a whole or as V 
living organism, Dr. Sinha has not given to us what 
we had expected to receive from him as the result 
of his search for truth — a lifelike or a convincingly 
true picture of Iqbal. He has simply swung the 
pendulum to the other end. 

The truth is yet to be. 


THE EHD 




